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BRAINS NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Compaced of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


It gives Vitality to the Insufficient Bodily or Mental Growth of Children; feeds the Brain 
and Nerves; prevents Fretfulness; Gives Quiet, Rest, and Sleep. An Ill-fed Brain learns no 
Lessons, and is exeusable if Peevish. Restless Infants are cured in a few days. It tis a cure 
for Nervousness and Debility. Physicians have prescribed 600,000 packages, For sale by 


Druggists, or by mall, $1,00. 
F. CROSBY co., 664 & 666 SIXTH AVE. 1 N.Y. 


5S 173.75 [iahSPRABE ss verIONT Rogewoon 
On| y $30! for an b-bass and Octave-Coupler ;QRGAN ee 
Chel Organs $65, Pipe Organs $4. Other Bar gains ! ully described 
in Hiuetrated Catalogue Which Is sent free with fa particulars, 
VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 


OlL STOVE, 


16 Inches of fame, 
2 Cents an hour. 
No Smoke! 
: No Smell! 
Stands every test. 
Pamphlets free. 




























WORTH SENDING FOR! 


Dr. J, H. SOHEN 


DISEASES OF THE L uNGS 
0 HOW TO CURE T 





Highest Prize at Cincinnati In 1882. 
R FE DI ETZ 56 FULTON N ST., NEW YORK. 
Dr. ‘= Fs SCHENCK & RON, Philadeiphin, Pu she 5 26 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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OF 
are made of Prof. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, and are healthful and nutritious because they restore 


to the flour the phosphates that were lost with the bran in the process of bolting. 

The deficiency of the phosphates is a frequent source of ill health, and they are not only an 
important nutritive principle, but also an indispensable element in the construction of all the bodily 
tissues 

These Baking Powders have received the indorsement of the prominent Physicians of this and 
other countries, 





Baron Lresia, the world-renowned German Chemist, said : 
_ “It is certain that the nutritive value of the flour will be increased ten per cent. by your inyen- 
tion.” 





The late Dr. Samurnt Jackson, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of 
Pennsylvania, said: 

“Your preparation, while it make§ a light, sweet, palatable bread. restores to it the phosphate of 
lime which had been separated from the flour, and thus adapts it as an aliment for the maintenance 
of a healthy state of the organization.” 

The “Horsrorp ALMANAC AND Cook Book” sent free on application to the manufacturers, the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. 1. 
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a a, BiousPatiets, 


Pertaining to Bile, Bilious Symptoms, 
Bilious Temperaments, 


THE REMEDY. 

The Bilious is a di order of the human system. 
A technica! definition of the term is this: “ per- 
taining to the bile; disordered in respect to the 
bile; as, a bilious patient; dependent on an excess 
of bile; as, bilious temperament ; bilious symptoms.” 

The word bile, when employed in the sense in 
which it is to be satonteed 1 in this article, signi- | ; 
fies, according to the Dictionaries, “a yellow, 
greenish, bitter, viscid, nauseous fluid secreted by 
the liver.” “ Any derangement of the bile at once 
manifests itself in great bodily discomfort, in loss 
of appetite, and in despondency,” recently re- 
marked an author of a valuable treatise upon this 
subject. 

The same writer further adds: “Some of the 
following symptoms are usually prom:nent: Pain 
in the right side, which is very sensitive to pressure. 
The pain wll sometimes appear to be located 
under the shoulder blade. There is aon irregular 
appetite, flatulence, a sense of fullness in the region 
of the stomach, and, sooner or later, the skin and 
whites of the eyes become yellow, the stools clay- 
colored, and the urine yellow, depositing a copious 
sediment.” The balance of the too familia train 
of ills needs no further mention here. The bilious 
is, as will be seen, an affliction of great magnitude, 
and of varied forms of direct and indirect appear- 
ance. The disease is no respecter of persous or 
localities. Its deadly and implacable enemy is 
found in 


KIDNEY-WORT. 


It acts on the liver and kidneys at the same 
time, and by its mild but efficient cathartic effects 
m.ves the bowels freely. The morbid poisons 
that have been the cause of all this disease and 
suffering will be thrown off, new life will be in- 
fused into every organ, and nature thus aided will 
soon restore the patient to health. 

Physicians « f repute and standing, men who are 
honored for their probity, and respected and 
trusted for their scientific attainment~, are using 
Kidney-Wort in their practice regularly. No 
stronger evidence of the worth of the remedy 
would seem to be necessary. Such indorsements 
are few and far between. We had almost said 
that they were without precedent in the history of } ———— 
a proprietary remedy. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, the fact remains established that idney- 
Wort is a matchless remedy, and one that needs 
only to be tested to demonstrate its rare merit as 
a healer of most of the common maladies of the 
human family. 





yf) Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
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_ JOSEPH iGiLoTr’s rubels Medal, Pare ton 332, 


351, 170, and his other styles. 
Sold throughout # the World, 


DY AG T can secure permanent employ 
ment pat good salary selling 

ueen © AG rt and Stocking Supporters, etc 
Sample outfit use. Address Queen C Konden Suspender 


Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Now and Beautiful CHROMO GARDE be name 
in New Type, and an ELEGANT 48. pees Gilt 

bound FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
for 15 cts. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 


AND NUI 
: WEAR OUT, 
so LD?: atanahere By Mail,25 cts. Circulars 
FREE. J. 8, BIRCH &CO., 38 Dey 8t., N. Y 
if) Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10 cts, Sam 
ple Book 25 cts. An elegant imported Birthday Card 
0 ets. F. M. SHAW &CO., Jersey City, N, J. 
A WEEK, $12 « day at home easily made, Costly 
outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Me. 
YUPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold’s Specific 
S rmanently removes Superfiuous Hair without in- 
jaring the skin. Send for a@reular. Madame Wambold, 
34 Sawyer! Street, Boston, Mass. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
he a iress H. HaLvet & Co., Portland, Me. 


ASH A. Instant relief free. Trial package for 
pene stamp. ASTHMA REMEDY, Montpelier, Vt. 
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Oh my, don’t you leek nice, But you needn't be x0 
stuck up! My mamma its going to get someaf those 
Diamond Dyes and fiz my clothes over too! 


THE DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 


DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, STOCK- 
INGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATHERS, 
A - Seiete or fancy article, easily and perfectly col- 

vy shade. Binck, Brown, Green, Blue, 
pant ty ‘ardinal Red, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, 
Olive Gireen, and W other best colors, warranted Fast 
and Durable. Each package will 1 color one to four Ibs. 
of goods. If you have never used Dyes, try these once. 
You will be delighted. Sold by druggists, or send us 10 
cents, and any color wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored 
rs and a set of Ser, cards sent for a $-cent stamp. 

_ RICHARUSGN & OO., Burlington. Vt. 


PAY: to sell our Rubber Printin Stamps, Sam 
ples tree. TAYLOB BROS. & 00., Cleveland, 0 
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OM NA 
FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys Veterinary 
Specifics have been used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R.R.,Travel'¢ Hippodromes 
enageries and others with perfect success. 
igor OF SPECIFICS. 
A.A, Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. 
.B, Cures Founder, Spavin, Stiffness, 7F5c. 
C.C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 75c. 
B-B- Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms,- - - 75c. 
.B, Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 75c. 
F, Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, ba 
G. Prevents Abortion, - - - - - - + T5e. 





.H, Cures all Una, Di - 
.f, Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange, &c. 75c. 
.J, Cures all Diseases of Digestion, - - 75c. 
eterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet- 
erinary Manual, (3390 pp.), 10 bottles of 
Medicine, and Medicator, + + + - - 7 
Medicator, - tran eee ees 3 
hese Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
address on receipt of the price, or any order fox 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 
Humphrey's Veterinary Manual (38 pp.)sent 
free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
&?"Pamphiets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 


“Could Not Have Lived Many Days.” 


The following testimonial from Hon. H. P. Vrooman, 
of the law firm of Vrooman & Cary, Topeka, Kansas, is 
of so direct and positive a character that it can hardly 
fail to convince the most skeptical that in the new sub- 
stance which we call Compound Oxygen there resides a 
marvelous healing and restoring power: 

“ ToPEKA, KANSAS, June 27th, 1882. 

* Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: Gentlemen :—In the interest 
of suffering humanity I send you for publication an ac- 
count of the almost miraculous cure which your Compound 
Oxygen performed in the case of my wife. Her con- 
dition was a very peculiarone. She had a complication 
of diseases, Dyspepsia, Torpid Liver, or Liver Complaint, 
as her physicians have always called it, and general ner- 
vous prostration. 

° if you wil! refer to my description of her case when 
I made the first order for your Treatment in December, 
1877, you will see that she was suffering from severe 
attacks of colic and vomiting. These attacks first came 
once in two or three months, when she would vomit her- 
self almost to death's door, and until she would raise a 
large amount of green bile. When her stomach was re- 
lieved from this she would become better atonce. But 
as soon as a certain amount of bile would again accumu- 
late there would be another attack of colicand vemiting. 
Each time the attacks came at shorter intervals and were 
more severe, until she became so weak and exhausted 
that we are sure she could not have lived many days longer 
had not your Oxygen Treatment came just as it did and saved 
her, for the colic and vomiting had become almost per- 
petual, and her strenyth and life were nearly exhausted, 

“ We could see a change in her condition from the first in- 
halation, for she never had 80 severe an attack of colic 
afterward and had more strength to endure the pain and 
retching. She continued to gain steadily, and for the 
past four years has had no severe attacks. If she is 
threatened with one she takes an inhalation or two and 
80 escapes any severe paroxysms. 

‘*We have now used in all nearly five Home Treat- 
ments in four years. One of our boys, fourteen years of 
age, had an attack of inflammation of the bowels, which 
left him in a very badcondition. The Treatment did him 
nearly. if not quite, as much good as it did Mrs. Vrooman. 

“TI think it but right that we should make known to 
others what Compound Oxygen has done for us, and 
therefore send you this statement for publication 

“Very respectfully, “HP. VRoomAN.” 

Our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” containing a 
history of the discovery and mode of action of this 
remarkable curative agent, and a large record of sur- 
prising cures in consumption, catarrh, neuralgia, bron- 
chitis, asthma, etc,, and a wide range of chronic diseases 
Will be sent free. 

Address DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SERMONS 


AND 


DOCTRINAL LECTURES, 


DOCTRINAL LECTURES, 
N 


. 
. Who Was Jesus Christ? 
How Does the Lord Save Men? 
. The Sufferings and Death of Jesus Christ. 
. The Saving Efficacy of the Lord’s Blood. 
The Punishment of Sin. 
3. The Forgiveness of Sin. 
. Purification from Sin Illustrated by the Kefining of 
Gold and Silver. 
. The New and Old Atonement. 
. Union with the Lord: Its Nature, Means, and Blessed 
ness 
. The Spiritual Wants of the Age 
. The True Idea of God. 
The True Ideu of Man. 
The Spiritual World. 
. The World of Spirits, or Interurediate State. 
5. The World of Spirits the Place of Man’s Final Judg 
ment. 
§. The World of Spirits as a Place (or State) of Instruc 
tion and Preparation for Heaven. 
17. Hell: Its Origin and Nature. 
18. The Sufferings of the Wicked 
19, The Sufferings of the Wicked. Are they Eternal’ 
20. Heaven: Whatitis. Where and How Formed. 
21. The Happiness of Heaven. 
22. Heavenly Happiness; Endless and Ever Increasing 
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SERMONS. 


o 


The Light of the World. 
. The Elements of a Heavenly Characte: 
. Love: The Light and Joy of Life 
. Onyx Stones; or, The Book of Life 
The Widow’s Pot of Oil. 
. The Coming of the New Age. 
. Rest for the Weary and Heavy Laden 
The Ministry of Fear. 
9. What is Evangelical Religion ? 
10, The Conquest over Evil by Little and Little 
11. Modern Unbelief: Its Cause, Nature, and Remedy. 
12. The Resurrection of the Lord. 
13. The Laws of Ascent from a Natural to a Heavenly 
Life 
14, Unig Among Brethren: Its Origin, Means, and 
ects. 
15. The Doctrines of the New Church the Measure of a 


IM om cone B 


Man 

16. The Death of the Body a Ministry of Life to the 
Soul. 

17. The Divine Providence in Nationa) Affairs 

18. Efficacious Prayer: The Conditions on which it is 
Answered. 

19. The Nature and Use of Prayer 

20. Love to the Lord: What it is and how Manifested 

21. The Church of the Future 

22. The Law of Heavenly Reward. 

23. Man’s Immeasurable Capacity to Love, to Know, and 
to Enjoy. 

24. The Incarnation: Its Necessity, Nature, and Effects 





ON PRAYER. 


NO. 
1. Hypocritical and Vain Prayer. 

2. Conditions and Nature of Genuine Prayer 

3. The Proper Object of Worship. 

4. Hallowing the Lord’s Name. 

5. The Lord’s Kingdom: What it is; How to Pray for it 
6. Doing the Lord’s Will in the Earth as in Heaven. 

7. Daily Bread: What it is; How to Pray for it 

8. The Forgiveness of Sin. 


9. Temptation. 

10. Deliverance from Evil: What it is and how effected 
11. The Lord’s Kingdom, Power, and Glory 

12. Summary View of the Lord's Prayer. 

The above discourses by Mr. Giles are neatly printed 
on fine paper, and contain from 16 to 24 pages. When 
ordered singly the price is 2 cents each; 6 copies, 10 
cents; 15 copies, 20 cents, mailed to any address, 


I. N. GREGORY, 


Corner of Chestnut and Twenty-second Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
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Columbia Bicycles, | 


rhousands in daily use by doctors, 
vwyers, ministers, editors, merchants 
ete., ete. Send 3-cent stamp for ele- 
rantly illustrated 16-page catalogue to 
THE POPE M’F'G Co., 
661 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


INSIST QO EINC SHOWN THE 


LDREDCE 


SEWING MACHINE, CHICAGO and NEW YORE 


{ 0 per day athome. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 2 Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 































GOSSAMER 
WATER -PROOP GARMENTS 


5 GRAND MEDALS: 


| 
: Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1878, 
Centennial Exhibition, Phila, 1878. 
The Public are cautioned against 
WORTHLESS IMITATIONS .of 
our Water-proof Garments that are 
put on the Market in a manner to 
deceive. The GENUINE QUALITY, 
which has stood the test of every 
;c limate and are manufactured by a SECRET PROCESS 
KNOWN ONLY TOOURSELVES, have our full firm-name 
| on the loop of each garment, or other evidence that 
| it is genuine, 
| GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING co., 


2 Summer Street, Boston ass. 





PLAIN & 
WOVEN 
BROCHE 


The Bon-Ton Costume 
fer Sea-side wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE. 


Every d 


TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST CLASS 








Recommended 
by every 

Fashion 
Journal and 





The original and only substitute for Lyons Silk Velvet, 


ped with Trade Mark. None others genuine. 


RETAILERS, FROM 80 CTS. TO $2.50 A YARD, 


Beware of oe imitations under other names, which will never prove satisfactory. 


my GOODS | 


BY MAIL! 


of a Million in Stock. 
All <_ for cash, caahy and oi meng 4 prices. 


wress Silks, ooday Radio Wrage 
Dppelaters, ener 
Infants’, B “J 4G Girls’ sox” Goode, 


R& CONARD, ap 
_ oF" Please say where\; you saw this Advertisement. 
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Leading Numbers : 14, 048, 130, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York, 
SCRAP PICTURES, 10c.; 100 TRANSFER PIC- | 
TURES, 10c.; 5 Birthday Cards, 10c.; 12 Per 
forated Mottoes, 10c.; 5 Chromos, 10c. ; 3 Chromos, 9x12, 


10c.; 3 Engravings, 9x12, 10c.; 4 Panel Mottoes, 10c. 
Post-paid. Stamps taken 
J. W. FRIZZELL, ‘Baltimore, | Md. 


All for 60c. 









TRADE MARK 
REGISTER 


do not crack orc 





Genoa Silks are noted in Europe for_purity of texture and wearing oe Being soft and 
it, nor turn Gray like Lyons Silks. For sale by all first class retailers from $1. 
per yard, none genuine unless branded on the selvage of every second yard. 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, New York. 


“Towemy 


to Health 

cand Beauty 
to the 

) CUTICURA 

J "»)) REMEDIE. yg 


Tertimonial of a 
Boston lady 


DEEFIGU RING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions. Itehing 
Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Sheu, and Infantile Hu- 

mors cured by the Cuticura Remwxpirs 

Coticura Reso.ivent, the new blood 7 urifie r, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonous ele- 
ments, and thus removes the cause 

Coricora, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itehing 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sca p, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair 

Cuticura Soar, ap exquisite Skin Bee —_ fier and Toilet 
Requisite, prepared from Curicura, is lispensable in 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Coricura Remepies are absolutely pure 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 

Sold everywhere. Price, Outicura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents ; Resolvent, @1. Potter Drug and Chem- 
ical Co,, Boston, 
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Jobbers supplied by the agents. o 
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FigurE No. 1.— 
A truly picturesque 
|| costume, light in 
|| weight and comfort- 
able in construction, 
is here portrayed. 
It will be the popu- 
lar mountain, yacht- 
ing and camping cos- 
tume of the season ; 
and flannels, serges 
and light cloths will 
be its most favored 
fabrics. 

Pressed flannel in 
|a pretty, bright 
| shade of blue is used 

for the costume here 
represented, and a 
gay bit of coloring 
| is introduced by the 
| lacing cord and the 


| braid decorating the / 


| blouse, these access- 
ories being of vivid 
orange. The skirt 
escapes the ground 
|| all around, and the 
four sections com- 
prising it are so 
planned that no 
more fulness than 
that required for an 
jeasy and graceful 
| effect is collected at 
| the front and sides. 
| A deep hem finishes 
ithe bottom of the 
| skirt, ahd five deep 
jtucks are made 
above the hem, the 
|sewing being done 
80 as not to show on 
the . outside. The 
hem and tucks may, 
however, be ma- 
|| chine-stitched, if de- 
| sired; but the sim- 
| ple effect would be 
marred by the ad- 
| dition of garniture. 
|The pattern to the 
| Skirt is No. 8645, 
| which is in 9 sizes 
for ladies from 20 
to 36 inches, waist 
|| measure, and costs 
| 35 cents. 

| The blouse isseam- 
| less at the center of 
|the baek and front, 
its shaping being ac- 
complished by the 
usual shoulder and 





Fievre No. 1.—Lapres’ Mountary CosTuME. 


crown and drawn in pretty loops through a metal | 
| 


| under-arm seams. The front is slashed through the 
} center from the throat to the bust, and the edges _ slide at the Mght side of the front 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1883: 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited]. 
FieurE No. 1.—LADIES’ MOUNTAIN COSTUME. 





of the slash are 
neatly under-faced 
and furnished with 
worked _ eyelets 
through which cord 
is laced to effect the 
closing, the cord ty- 
ing in a careless 
bow-knot at the end 
of the closing. A 
handsome sailor-col- 
lar is attached to the 
neck at the back, 
and also to the front 
ateach side of the 
closing; its ends 
sloping to points at 
the lower termina- 
tion of the latter. 
Three rows of or- 
ange-colored braid 
border the edges of 
the collar and simu- 
late shallow, round 
cuffs at the wrists of 
the coat sleeves. A 
useful accessory to 
the blouse is the 
pretty pocket attach- 
ed to the left side of 
the front. The pock- 
et is bordered all 
around, except at 
the top, with two 
rows of the orange- 
colored braid; and | 
in it is thrusta China 
silk handkerchief of 
the same brilliant 
hue. The blouse is 
adjusted about the 
waist by a shirr- 
tape or elastic placed 
in a casing formed 
at the lower edge, 
and droops in a care- | 
less fashion over the 
top of the skirt. A 
linen choker-coilar || 
fastened with a gold | | 
stud, and fine linen | | 
cuffs, are the most || 
stylish lingerie for 
such costumes. The 
pattern to the blouse 
is No. 8643, which is 
in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure, and 
costs 30 cents. } 
The hat is of fine | 
straw, simply deco- || 
rated with ribbon }} 


banded about the | 
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8642 


Front View 


| 8642 
Back View. 


MISSES’ SATLOR 
BLOUSE. 

No. 8642-—This 
pattern fs well 
adapted to all light- 
textured suitings. It 
is in 8sizes for mias- 
es from 8 to 15 years 
of age. For a miss 
of 12 years, it needs 
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‘YG 
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ROMO 9104. CO) 
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: wheal 8% yards of goods 
22 inches wide, or 
8678 24 yards 27 inches Sb78 
Front View. wide. Price, 25 cents. Back View. 


LADIES’ WRAPPER. 
No. 8678.—All sorts of sqft woolens and washable materials are adapted to the development of this 
wrapper. It is here made @f pale blue gingham and trimmed with Irish lace and a narrow shirred 


ruffle of the material. The is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To 
make the wrapper for a @f medium size, will require 8% yards of material 22 inches wide, 


or 54 yards of goods 36 i Wide, or 44 yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 40 cents. 








CHILD'S CHILD'S Ss 
DRESS. APRON. . 
No. 8668, No. 8675. 

— Cashmere —lLawn, pi- 

is the mate- qué, cambric, 

rial herepie- gingham or 

tured, with any other 

bands of & washable 


fabric may 
be selected 
\ for the con- ff 
PiRizus: a of 
-_ is pretty 
8663 sizes forchil- 8663 8675 little apron. 
.d dren from 2 é : The pattern 

Front View. to 6 years of Back View. Front View. is is 6 sizes Back View. 
age. For a child of 6 years, it needs 3 yards of ma- for children from 2 to 6 years of age. To make 
terial 22 inches wide, or }4 yard 36 inches wide,or the apron for a child of 6 years, will require 14 yard 


contras 
color 
trimming. 
The - 
tern is in 6 








1g yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. of goods 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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CHILD’S.COSTUME, WITH REMOVABLE CAPE. CHILD'S SLIP. 

No. 8660.—The pattern to this beautiful little No. 8665.—This dainty slip patvern is in 6 sizes | 
| garment is in 5 sizes for children from 2 to 6 years for children from 1 to 6 years of age. To make 
of age. To make the costume and cape of one _ the slip for a child of 6 years, will require 2$ yards | 
material for a child of 6 years, will require 2} of material 22 inches wide, or 1$ yard 36 inches 
yards 36 inches wide, Price of pattern, 25 cents. wide, or 1g yard 48 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. | 


| Front View. Back View, Front View. Back View. 
| 





8647 
Back View. 


GIRLS’ SAILOR 
BLOUSE. 
No. 8647.—This 
pattern is in 7 
sizes for girls 
from 3 to 9 years 
of age. Foragirl 
of 8 years, it 
needs 2§ yards of 
goods 22 inches 
wide, or 2 yards 
27 inches wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 20 cents. 


5654 LADIES’ PRIN- 8654 

Front View. CESS COSTUME, WITH FLOUNCE-DRAPERY. Back View. 

_ _ No, 8654.—This costume may be simply made up or ornamented to any extent desired. The pattern || 
is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. Fer a lady of medium size, it needs 11} 
yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 7{-yards 36 inches wide, or 5§ yards 48 inches wide. Price, 40 cents, || 
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Figure No. 2.—LADIES’ FULL-DRESS BODICE 
stance for the bodice illustrated is a handsome. 


bright gold 
The front of 
the basque 
is deeply 
pointed at 
the closing, 
the sides 
arch high 
over the 
hips, and the 
back is 
quaint in its 
bouffant and 
pretty drap 
ing. Double 
bust darts in 
the front, 
narrow 
gores under 
the arms, 
side - bodies 
and an arch 

ed center 
seam at the 
back con- 
tribute 
equally to its 
perfect fit 

ting; the 
desired ful- 
ness for the 
drapery of 
the back be- 
ing afforded 
by extra 
widths left 
at the ter- 
minations of So8 
the center § 
and side- 
back seams, 
The side- 
back extra 
widths are 
arranged un- 
derneath in 
back ward- 
turning 
plaits, while 
that at the 
center is 
seamed 
across the 
top and then 
arranged in 
plaits on the 
outside, } a ni Ss 
these plaits GR ~S SS <—_ 
and similar “™ : ‘ 
plaits form- 

ed below in 
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Figure No. 2.—Lapres’ Fu.tt—-Dress Bopror. 


lar is high at the back and is rolled handsomely, 





Figurr No. 2.—The material used in this in- being sustained in position by wires. 
tipped with amber beads, which are strung on 
black velvet brocade, with an Ottoman ground of wire and prettily clustered to form a series of uni- 





Its edge is 


form points. 
Its inner 
side is over- 
laid with 
handsome 
lace, which 
heightens its 
rich and 
beautiful ap- 
pearance 








Between tlie || 


ends of the 
collar the 
front is cut 
out low and 
square, and 
the space is 
partially fill- 
ed in by a 
full chemis- 
ette of tulle, 
which is V- 
shapedat 
the neck, 
where it is 
drawn in 
with a ruf- 
fled finish 
by a narrow 
velvet rib- 
bon. At the 
top of the 
closing of 
the basque 
is a large 
bow of black 
and gold Ot- 
toman rep 
ribbon, and 
about the 
throat is a 
dog collar of 
black velvet 


ribbon, from || 


which de- 
pends a 
horse - shoe 
of sparkling 
diamonds, 
The sleeves 
are shorten- 
ed to. the 
elbows, and 
are each 
prettily dec- 
orated with 
two falling 
frills of crépe 


| lisse below 


an upturn- 
ed graduated 


the center of the skirt draping the back in two _ frill of lace such asis used to overlay the collar. They 
handsomely boufant points. The leading featureof are full and high at the shoulders, heightening the 
the basque is the Medici collar, which extends low quaint appearance of the garment. The pattern to the 
upon the bust, its ends sloping to points. The col- basqueis No. 8673, which is in 13 sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 30 ane 
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Figtre No. 4.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
Figurr. No. 4.—This consists of Misses’ cos- 
tume No. 8644. The material selected for devel- | 
opment in the present instance was nun’s-vailing, | 
and Irish point embroidery, a ribbon bow and a 
fiounce ef the material comprise the decorations. | 
To make the costume for a miss of 12 years, will | 
require 6} yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 4¢ || 
yards 36 inches wide. If material 48 inches wide || 
be chosen for the construction, then 34 yards || 
will suffice. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses 
from 8 to 15 years of age, and costs 35 cents 


























> -_ = 
Figure No. 3.—LADIES’ STREET TOILETTE. 
Fievre No. 3.—This consists of Ladies, coat No. 
8655, over-skirt No, 8656, and skirt No. 8682. The 
coat pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure, and costs 30 cents. Both the 
skirt and over-skirt patterns are in 9 sizes for ladies 
from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure ; and each costs 30 
cents. For a lady of medium size, the costume needs 
14§ yards of goods 22 inches wide: the skirt needing 44 
yards; the over-skirt, 5f yards ; and the coat, 4 yards. 








































































8664 

Front View. Back View. 

GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

No, 8664.—This pattern isin 7 sizes 
for girls from 3 to 9 years of age, and 
is nicely adapted to all varieties of 
wash goods. To make the costume 
for a girl of 8 years, will require 3¢ 
yards of material 22 inches wide, or 
24 yards 36 inches wide, or 14 yard 48 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 
No. 8644.—-White lawn is the material used for the construction of this costume. The patternis in 8 
sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make the costume for a miss of 12 years, needs 64 yards of 





8681 
LADIES’ FICHU. 

No. 868 L—Made of 
strips of insertion or of 
embroidered muslin, this 
fichu forms a stylish uc- 
cessory to any costume, 
The pattern is in one 
size, and, for a fichu like 
it, will require $ yard of 
material either 22 or 36 
inches wide, .or 6 yards of 
insertion one inch wide. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 8661 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. Side- Back View. 
No. 8661.—Plain and brocaded silk are combined in this skirt, and the decoration consists of knife- 
laitings of the plainfabric. The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. 















































goods 22 inches wide, or 4} yards 36 inches wide, or 34 yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 o@nts. 





‘or a lady of medium size, it requires 7} yards of plain goods and 4} yards of brocaded material 22 











inches wide, or 34 yards of plain and 2} yards of brocaded 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents, | 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 

No. 8652.—This beautiful 
wrap is made of India cashmere. 
The pattern is in 10 sizes for la- 
dies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. 





To make the garment 
for a lady of medium size, will 
require 24 yards of material 22 
inches wide, or 14 yard 48 inches 


wide, or 1§ yard 654 
wide, 














inches 
Price of pattern, 30 cents, 





Front View Side-Back View. 
LADIES’ POLONAISE. 
No. 8658.—Brocaded silk and light-weight suiting are stylishly united in the present dev velopment of | 
this handsome over-dress, and Irish point embroidery trims it tastefully. 


The pattern is in 13 sizes for | 
ladies from 28 to 46 inche: »s, bust measure, and, while especially comme ‘ndable for the making of two con- | 
trasting materials, may also be chosen for a single variety. 





In the construction of the garment for a 
lady of medium size, 6} yards of one material and 14 yard of another 22 inches wide, or 2} yards of 
the one and 1g yard of the other 48 inches wide, will be found necessary 


Price of pattern, 35 cents. || 


| 





8643 


Front View 


LADIES’ YACHTING BLOUSE. CHILD'S DRESS. 
No. 8643.—For the body-portion of a tennis, No. 8648.—Washable goods will oftenest be se- | 
yachting or mountain costume, this blouse will bea lected for this fashion, although light woolens, etc., 
most admired fashion. The pattern isin 13 sizes are also appropriate. The pattern is in 6 sizes for 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. For children from 1 to 6 years old. To make the gar- | 
a lady of medium size, the garment needs 33 yards ment for a child of 6 years, will require : 3} yards of | 
of goods 22 inches wide, or 3 yards 27 inches wide, goods 22 inches wide, or 2 yards 36 inches wide, or 
or 1 yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 c cents. 
A 




















lt y yard 48 iffches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 




























































| yards 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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Front View. Back View. Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. GIRLS’ TRAVELLING WRAP. 
No. 8650.—This pattern is in 7 sizes for girls 
from 3 to 9 years of ages For a girl of 8 years, it || 
requires 43 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 34 
yards 27 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 





No. 8674.—This pattern is in 7 sizes for girls 
from 3 to 9 years of age. Fora girl of 8 years, it 
will require 5§ yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 3 





LADIES’ COAT. } 

No. 8655.—This pattern is | 

in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 || 

to 46 inches, bust measure. || 
For a lady of medium size, it 
needs 4 yards of material 22) 
inches wide, or 1$ yard 48) 
inches wide, or 1} yard 54| 

ent ae inches wide. Price, 30 cents. || 

Ficure No. 5.—CHILD’S SLIP. i| 

Fievre No. 5.—This consists of Child’s slip No. 8665, which is here represented as made of plain || 
gingham and decorated with edging and insertion of Irish point embroidery, The pattern isin 6 sizes 
for children from 1 to 6 years of age, and costs 20 cents. For a child of 6 years, it needs 2§ yards | 
of material 22 inches wide, or 1$ yard of goods 36 inches wide, or 1¢ yard 48 inches wide. | 


' The Publishers of the HOME MAGAZINE will supply) 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 

No. 8677.—This pattern is 
in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium size, 
it will require 4 yards of 
material 22 inches wide, or 
2 yards 48 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 30 cents, 





























any of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price. #1 







































































SUMMER. 





They come! the merry summer months of beauty, Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky in rapt 
song, and flowers tranquillity 
oe come! the gladsome months that bring thick The grass is soft; its velvet touch is grateful to the 
eafiness to bowers hand 
Up, up, my heart! and walk abroad; fling cark And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is 
and care asid« sweet and bland; 
Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful The daisy and the buttercup are nodding courte 
waters glide ously ; 
Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal It stirs their hlood with kindest love to bless and 
tree, welcome thee, MOTHERWELL, VOL 
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The boughs have almost ceased to wave; 
The silent sky, the sleeping earth, 
Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod— 
All tell from-whom they had their bith, 
And cry, “ Behold a God !” 
Tuomas MILLER (1809-1874 
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EVENING, 


OW many days with mute adieu 
H Have gone down yon untrodden sky, 
And still it looks as clear and blue 

As when it first was hung on high. 

The rolling sun, the frowning cloud 
That drew the lightning in its rear, 

The thunder, tramping deep and loud, 
Have left no footmark there. 


The village-bells, with silver chime, 
Come softened by the distant shore ; 
Though I have heard them many a time, 

They never rung so sweet before. 
A silence rests upon the hill, 

A listening awe pervades the air; 
The very flowers are shut and atill, 

And bowed as if in prayer. 


Now Nature sinks in soft repose, 
A living semblance of the grave; 
The dew steals noiseless on the rose, 
The boughs have almost ceased to wave; 
The silent sky, the sleeping earth, 
Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod— 
All tell from-whom they had their bigth, 
And cry, “ Behold a God !” 


Tuomas MILLER (1809-1874) 
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PROCRASTINATION. 
[T's is astandard work of English litera- 


ture which, though deservedly popular with 

our grandfathers, has been little read by a 
later generation. We allude to Young’s Night 
Thoughts, a poem of sustained merit, in which the 
philosophic student cannot fail to find a mine of 
suggestiveness. If the book be new to him, he 
will probably smile and be reminded of the indi- 
vidual, unread in Shakespeare, who, taken to see 
one of his plays, declared it was all made up of 
quotations; for such:a reader will find in the 
Night Thoughts many a line, many a phrase, that 
has taken deep root in the English language as an 
expressive, familiar quotation. Not every one 
who talks of “Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep,” knows whence the passage is taken, 
and perhaps fewer persons still credit Dr. Young 
with the true and pithy saying that “ Procrastina- 
tion is the thief of Time.” Yet the line is im- 
bedded like a gem in his poem. 

How true that saying is we rarely find appre- 
ciated by youthful minds, and yet procrastination 
—the putting off till to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day—is one of the most fatally bad habits 
the young can acquire. When the thing to be 
done has been fully considered and a clear decision 
arrived at, nothing remains but to fix on the right 
time for action, and if, as often happens, that right 
time is the “now,” the wise man acts promptly, 
does the deed, whatever it may be, without further 
parley, and very often is able to throw the whole 
affair behind him and so have his energies free 
for fresh tasks. But the procrastinator talks of 
“plenty of time,” of “by and by,” or, if pressed, 
maybe of “ to-morrow ”—that to-morrow which is 
ever a morse! of the veiled future which no human 
being can have any certainty about, but which is 
pretty sure to bring with itself its own burden of 
cares and duties. 

It is hardly too strong an assertion to declare 
that no decided procrastinator was ever reaily 
successful in life. Perhaps if he belong to the 
limited band of people who are independent of 
active employment, the habitual procrastinator 
may seem a comparative harmless and inoffensive 
person. His affairs are so small that we are apt 
to think that he cannot greatly injure others or 
himself; but even he sometimes frets his friends 
by delays and neglect and unpunctuality, which act 
as clogs on the social wheel, and a life that seems to 
have no higher purpose than to get over time can 
hardly be considered a happy or successful one. 

But a vast multitude of persons are so consti- 
tuted that the habit of procrastination early 
acquired and long continued, or its opposite, that 
of prompt action, will make all the difference 
between partial failure and real success in life. 
Observe ‘‘ how unlucky ” the dilatory person is often 


considered, or at any rate considers himeelf, whil 
the truth is, the ill luck can, five times out of 
six, be clearly traced to his own neglect of oppor 
| tunities and to his needless delays. He had a 
| certain letter of introduction a week in his pocket, 
| but finds on delivering it that the advantageous 
| post he was seeking has been two days filled up 
He knows that a friend whom he promised to 
visit for the leave-taking is about to go abroad for 
years, but he puts off the little necessary excur- 
sion 80 long that when at last he makes his call he 
is told ‘Mr. So-and-so sailed yesterday; he was 
expecting you all the week and seemed sorry not 
to see you.” 

Worse too is it when the too long delayed visit 
is to some sick friend or relative, who has pined 
to behold once more the long absent one. With 
the old or the seriously ill it is a sad thing to wait 
expectantly for a beloved face and not to see 
it; and very terrible is the recollection of the one 
summoned when his congcience tells him he has 
trifled with time, as he finds that he arrives at last 
just too late. He can find small comfort in the 
excuses he makes to himself: “I never thought 
the illness was so serious,” “ I never thought that 
the end was so near.” 

It is impossible to read history and biography 
without being struck by the momentous issues 
which have been decided by prompt action or 
needless delay. It is said that the unfortunate 
Louis XVI and his Queen would in all proba- 
bility have escaped from France had not Marie 
Antoinette waited for some jewels to be packed 
and so delayed the starting for that little journey 
which resulted in their arrest at Varennes, Who 
can tell how different the history of Europe might 
have been had that jewel-packing been left alone! 

Corporate bodies—nations even—are as apt to 
procrastinate as individuals, putting off the execu- 
tion of measures, the expediency of which has 
been fully acknowledged, from time to time, till 
| the recipients of “favors to come” are often 
“ heart-sick”” from “hope deferred.” “He who 
gives promptly gives double,” says the old Latin 
proverb (Bis dat qui cito dat), and it certainly 
applies to all cases in which benefits are to be con- 
ferred. The Yankee advice to be quite sure you are 
right and then “ go ahead” is not to be despised. 

The truth is, that little unfulfilled duties are like 
so many stones in our path, hindering and obstruct- 
ing our progress, and not seldom tripping us up. 
How often do we find a plan frustrated because 
some preliminary step necessary to its execution 
has been needlessly delayed. On the other hand, 
a seemingly smal! duty promptly fulfilled is often 
like an acorn that is planted in suitable soil. We 
think little more about it, till one day there is a 
sapling before us which will grow into a sheltering 
tree by and by. Probably duties fulfilled at the 














right time have always a germinating power that 


INNOCENCE 


is at work for our benefit, and of which we shall 
see the results sooner or later. 


We believe it was Madame de Staél who said | 


that ‘‘ No more”’ was the most mournful phrase in 
the English language; but we think that the 
words “Too late” are sadder still. To be too late 
—when it might have been otherwise—with the 
kind word or kind action which would have com- 
forted the suffering ; too late with the word of for- 
giveness that ought to have been spoken long ago; 
too late in acquiring useful knowledge that lay 
within our grasp; too late in gaining wisdom that 
would have saved us from a multitude of errors: 
what sorrow and remorse may be behind the words! 

We wonder if Lord Chesterfield felt the sting of 
Dr. Johnson’s famous letter to him. The great 
lexicographer had accomplished his task, though 
long years of penury and privation would have 
daunted a weaker spirit. Lord Chesterfield was 
called his patron; and when the Dictionary was 
completed and its author well known, that noble- 
man appeared proud of the title. It was then that 
Johnson wrote: “Is not a patron, my Lord, one 
who looks with unconcern on a man struggling for 
life in the water,and when he has reached ground 


encumbers him with help? The notice which you 


AND LOVE. 
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have been pleased to take of my labors, had it 


| been early, had been kind; but it has been de- 


layed till I am indifferent and cannot enjoy it; 
till I am solitary and cannot impart it; till I am 
known and do not want it.” 

Sut though “Too late” has a mournful sound, 
like the plaintiveness of a minor chord, there is 
surely an inspiriting trumpet-note of cheerfulness 
in the proverb, “It is never too late to mend.” 
It is worse than folly to let the mind fossilize in 
its old opinions, if these be erroneous; though 
there are people who do not see that changing an 
opinion is often only tantamount to saying, “I am 
wiser to-day than I was yesterday.” Yes; to mend 
what is evil as far as we can is the one thing cer- 
“For 
want of a nail, the shoe was cast; for want of the 
shoe, the horse went lame; and so the race was lost.” 

“A stitch in time saves nine” is another homely 
proverb, and one that, by dint of its assonant 
rhyme, clings to the memory. Never should it be 


tainly which it is never “too late” to do. 


forgotten by those who are given to procrastina- 


tion. Let them couple it with “ Never too late to 
mend,” and, taking both sayings to heart, begin a 
They will probably be surprised at 
the happy results. 


new system. 
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CHAUCER. 


S we glance backward through the records of 
A history, the attention of the lover of Eng- 
lish literature is arrested by a name whose 
radiance shines down through the long vista of 
past ages; the fourteenth century can show no 
prouder title, of king, prince, or noble, than pos- 
terity bestowed when she wrote “ Father of Eng- 
lish Poetry” upon her roll of honor opposite the 
name of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Our poet was born in London, as he asserts in 


ME MAGAZINE. 


| and bewailing the loss of his lady in a pathetic 
lament, which he pours forth into the listening 

bes of the sympathizing poet, who at length 
awakens to find it all a dream. 

| There are many exquisite passages in this poem, 

| and we cannot refrain from quoting one wherein 

the knight describes his lost love when in her 

| maidenhood : 

i “T saw her dance so comelily, 

Carol and sing so sweetely, 

And laugh and play so womanly, 

| And looke so debonairly, 


his “Testament of Love,” but in what year it is | Bo goodly speak and so friendly, 


not known; his biographers have given various | 


dates, based on supposition or tradition, but the 
latest authorities place his birth-year in or near | 
1340. His death occurred on the 25th of October, | 
1400, and he was laid to rest in Westminster | 
Abbey, the first of a long line of brother poets, | 
true kings of the realms of thought and fancy, and | 
dearer to the world than the crowned and royal | 
heads that lie so near. 

The century in which Chaucer lived was an | 
important one. The long struggle between Nor- | 
man and Saxon had given way to a union of | 
views and sympathies, and from this union was | 
born to the world the English language and the | 
England of to-day. 

The first public mention of Chaucer that 
can be found is in the year 1357, when, it 
seems, he was attuched to the establishment of 
Prinee Lionel, son of Edward III. The next 
year we find the future poet a soldier of the 
King’s army, in France and a prisoner, held in 
“ durance vile” by the enemy, but soon released. 
Seven years of obscurity pass, until again we 
read of him in 1367 as in the service of the 
King’s household and receiving a salary of twenty 
marks—about two hundred pounds—a year; the 
position was that of valet, but the next year found 
him an esquire, and, still rising in royal favor, he 
soon was employed on missions abroad, and in 
this capacity visited Genoa, France, Flanders, and 
Lombardy. 

The Duke of Lancaster, “time-honored Gaunt,” 
was a friend and patron of Chaucer, and upon the 
death of his wife, the Duchess Blanche, an elegy 
was written by the poet entitled the “ Book of the 
Duchess.’ Chaucer begins the poem by relating 
that for eight years he has loved hopelessly, and | 
one sleepless night he sat in bed reading, to while 
away the troubled hours, in Ovid, the touching 
story of Ceyx and Alcyone. While lingering 
over the grief of the unhappy Alcyone at the 
death of her beloved, he falls asleep. He dreams 
’tis May, the month of his especial love; the birds 
were singing sweetly, and “the ground was green, 
y-powdered with daisy.” He hastens to the forest 
to join in the huntsmen’s chase; he chances upon 
a solitary spot, where he beholds a knight alone 


| 








That, certes, I trow that nevermore 
Was seen so blissful a treasure; 

For every hair upon her head, 

Sooth to say, it was not red, 

Nor yellow neither, nor brown it was, 


Methought most like gold it was. 
And ah! what eyes my lady had, 
Debonair, goode, glad and sad, 
Simple, of good ajze, not too wide, 
Thereto her look was not aside, 
Nor overthwart.” 


There is no proof that Chaucer had become a 
Benedict until we find upon record in 1874 the 
grant of a pension to him and his wife, Philippa, 
for their services. That his married life was far 
from being a blissful state we are forced to believe 
by his own personal testimony upon the subject in 
“Troilus and Cressid,” the ‘House of Fame,” 
and several other of his poems. If, however, his 
domestic life was unpleasant, he was enjoying the 
patronage and favor of the Court, and lived free 
from the stings poverty has so often inflicted upon 
lofty genius. 

Although our poet wrote the “ Legend of Good 
Women,” nearly all of them characters from Ovid 
illustrating female constancy, his gallantry did 
not prevent the many gibes at the sex we find 
scattered through his works. “A complete her- 
barium,” says one of his latest biographers, “could 
be culled from his writings of attacks on women, 
all witty, a few consisting of seemingly good- 
natured badinage, but the many cutting and sar- 
castic.” 

Age seemed to only ripen and render more per- 
fect the ever-increasing genius of the poet, whose 
most lasting monument is the “ Canterbury Tales,” 
written not long before the great life closed, 

“ The first of those that ever brake 
Into the Muses’ treasure, and first spake 
In weighty numbers.” 

The plot of this masterpiece is simple, yet pleas- 
ing; a company of twenty-nine pilgrims, of which 
our poet is one, while on their way to Canterbury to 
visit the shrine of Thomas A Becket, meet together 
at the Tabbard Inn, Southwark, which remained 
till within a few years ago to delight the traveler 
as a relic of medieval London, thongh changed in 
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name and doubtless somewhat in form. To the 
landlord’s proposition that each traveler shall re- 
late a atory then, and alse upon the return, the 
company assent, constitute the landlord judge, and 
decide that the one who shall give the best tale shall 
enjoy a supper at the expense of the others. This 
conception was not carried out, and the “ Canter- 
bury Tales” exist as a fragment only of the origi- 
nal plan. Among the company was to be found 
representatives of nearly every class and sect in 
“Merrie England ”—knight, priest, and nan; doc- 
tor, parson, clerk, and squire; merchant and monk, 
and others we need not mention. Pope has made 


us familiar with the tales of the merchant and the | 


wife of Bath. 
In this literary mosaic work we find many 
charming and realistic portraits of men and man- 


ners, The description of the poor parson seems | 


an exquisite picture painted for all ages, We give 
a slight extract: 


“ A good man was there of religion, 
And was a poore parson of a town. 
But rich he was of holy thought and work. 
Benign he was, and wondrous diligent, 
And in adversity full patient. 

Than this 

A better priest, I trow, there nowhere is. 
He waited for no pomp and reverence, 
Nor made himself a spiced conscience ; 
But Christe’s lore and His Apostles’ twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himself.” 


Here we have a description of a fine young 
dandy of the fourteenth century, which we present 
in the original orthography : 

“ Embroieded was he, as it were a mede 

All full of fresshe flowres, white and rede. 

He was as fresshe as is the moneth of May; 

Short was his gowne, with sleves long and wide, 

Wel coude he sitte on hors, and fayre ride, 

He coude songes make, and wel endite ; 


Juste and eke dance, and well pourtraie and write.” | 


The perfection of Madame Eglentine’s table | 


manners are thus set forth : 


“ At mete was she wele ytaughte withalle ; 
She lette no morsel from her lippes falle, 
Ne wette hire fingres in hire sauce depe. 
Wel coude she carrie a morsel, and wel kepe, 
Thatte no drope ne fell upon hire brest. 
Hire over-lippe wiped she so clene, 
That in hire cuppe was no ferthing sene 
Of grese, when she had dronken hadde hire draught 
Ful semely after hire mete she sought.” 


Chaucer’s love of books and nature was intense ; | 
in comparing these loves, nature is, as ever in a | 


poet’s breast, the successful rival ; he tells us: 


“In bookes for to read I me delight, 
And to them give I faith and full credence, 
And in my heart have them in reverence 
So heartily, that there is game none 
That from my bookes maketh me be gone, 


But it be seldom on the holiday— 

Save, certainly, when that the month of May 
Is come, and that I hear the fowles sing 
And see the flowers as they begin to spring, 
Farewell, my book and my devotion.” 


As we reluctantly close this hasty sketch with- 


out space to touch upon the many unnoticed points 
of interest in our poet’s life and works, we quote 





from a pen-picture of Chaucer, written by an 
| admirer in the fifteenth century, in the first year 
. a 
| of which the great “poet of the dawn” passed 
away: 
| * His stature was not very tall ; 
Lean he was, his legs were small, 
Hosed within a stock of red ; 
A buttoned bonnet on his head, 
From under which did hang, I ween, 
Silver hairs both bright and sheen. 
His beard was white, trimmed round, 
His countenance blithe and merry found ; 
A sleeveless jacket, large and wide, 
With many plaits and skirts side, 
Of water camlet did he wear, 
A whittle by his belt he bare. 
His shoes were corned, broad before ; 
His inkhorn at his side he wore, 
And in his hand he bore a book ; 
Thus did this ancient poet look.” 
A. L. Rockwoop. 


| Love Makes A Paryrer.—When the black- 
|smith Quentin Matsys raised his plebeian eyes to 
|the daughter of his master, Johann Mandyn, 
| famed through Antwerp as the first artist of the 
| low countries, the patrician parent told the young 
| man in biting scorn that his daughter should be 
|given in marriage only to the man who could 
|rival himself in painting. The blacksmith put 
‘aside his hammer and deserted the forge, and 
| gave all of his heart that was not his idol’s to the 
study of drawing and color. In good time, going 
into the studio of his master, he saw the famous 
picture of the “ Fallen Angels” on the easel, and, 
| with the new cunning his hand had attained, he 
| painted a bee on the naked leg of a flying angel. 
| When, three hours later, the master returned he 
| whisked his handkerchief at the bee to frighten it 
|away. Amazed at the art displayed, he gave 
Matsys Lisa’s hand, and named his son-in-law the 
painter of the future. 


Tue more deep and thorough our knowledge 
on any subject, the more humble is our estimate 
of that knowledge. We then see heights to which 
| we have not attained and depths that we have not 
| fathomed. Compared with these, our actual knowl- 
|edge seems small and shallow. But, when we 
| merely skim the surface of a subject, we have no 


| such measure to gauge ourselves by, and our small 
attainments loom up to our view in most exagge- 
rated dimensions. 
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THE SHADOWS WE CAST. 


blocks, and, as the mimic castle rose before 


CHILD was playing with some building 


his eyes in graceful proportions, a new pleas- 
ure swelled in his heart. He felt himself to be 
the creator of a “thing of beauty,” and was con- 
scious of a new-born power. Arch, wall, buttress, 
gateway, drawbridge, lofty tower, and battlement 
were all the work of hishands. He wasin wonder 
at his own skill in thus creating froman unseemly 
pile of blocks a structure of such rare design. 

Silently he stood and gazed upon his castle with 
something of the pride of an architect, who sees, 
after months or years of skillfully applied labor, 
some grand conception in his art embodied in 
imperishable stone. Then he moved around, 
viewing it on every side. It did not seem to him 
a toy, reaching only a few inches in height and 
covering but a square foot of ground, but a real 
castle, lifting itself hundreds of feet upward to- 
ward the blue sky and spreading wide upon the 
earth its ample foundations. As the idea grew 
more and more perfect, his strange pleasure in- 
creased. Now he stood with folded arms, wrapped 
in the overmastering illusion—now walked slowly 
around, viewing the structure on all sides and 
noting every minute particular—and now sat 
down and bent over it with the fondness of a 
mother bending over her child. Again he arose, 
purposing to attain another and more distant view 
of his work. But his foot struck against one of 
the buttresses and instantly, with a crash, wall, 
tower, and battlement fell in hopeless ruin. 

In the room with the boy sat his father, reading. 
The crash disturbed him and he uttered a sharp, 
angry rebuke, glancing, for a moment, toward the 
startled child, and then returning his eyes to the 
attractive page before him, unconscious of the 
shadow he had cast upon the heart of his child. 
Tears came into those fair blue orbs, dancing in 
light a moment before. From the frowning face 
of his father to which his glance was suddenly 
turned, the child looked back to the shapeless 
ruins of his castle. Is it amy wonder that he 
bowed his face in silence upon them and wet them 
with his tears. 

For more than five minutes he sat as still as if 
sleeping, then, in a mournful kind of way, yet 
almost noiselessly, he commenced restoring to the 
box from which he had taken them the many- 
shaped pieces that, fitly joined together, had 
grown into a noble building. After the box was 
filled he replaced the cover and laid it carefully 
upon a shelf in the closet. 

Poor child! That shadow was a deep one, and 


long in passing away. His mother found him, | 


| 
| 
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life; and the father had forgotten, in the attrac- 
tions of the book he read, the momentary annoy 
ance expressed in words and tones, with a power 
in them to shadow the heart of his child, 


A young wife had busied herself for many days 
in preparing a pleasant surprise for her husband. 
The work was finished at last; and now she 
awaited his return, with a heart full of warm emo- 
tions. A dressing-gown and a pair of elegantly 
embroidered slippers, wrought by her own skillful 
fingers, were the gifts with which she meant to de- 
light him. What a troop of pleasant fancies was 
in her heart! How, almost impatiently, did she 
wait for the coming twilight, which was to be 
dawn, not approaching darkness, to her! 

At last she heard the step of her husband in the 
passage, and her pulses leaped with fluttering de- 
light. Like a bird upon the wing, she almost flew 
down to meet him, impatient for the kiss that 
awaited her. 

To men in the world & business few days pass 
without their disappointments and perplexities. 
It is men’s business to bear this in a manly spirit 
They form but a portion of life’s discipline, and 
should make them stronger, braver, and more 
enduring. Unwisely, and we may say unjustly, 
too many men fail to leave their business cares 
and troubles in their stores, workshops, or count- 
ing-rooms, at the day’s decline. They wrap them 
in bundles, and carry them home to shadow their 
households. 

It was so with the young husband on this par- 
ticular occasion. The stream of business had taken 
an eddying whirl and thrown his vessel backward 
instead of onward, for a brief space, and, though 
it was still in the current and gliding safely on- 
ward again, the jar and disappointment had fretted 
his mind severely. There was no heart-warmth 
in the kiss he gave his wife, not because love had 
failed in any degree, but because he had let care 
overshadow love. He drew his arm around her; 
but she was conscious of a diminished pressure in 
that embracing arm. 

“ Are you not well ?” 

With what tender concern was the question 
asked ! 

“Very well.” 

He might be in body, but not in mind; that 
was plain, for his voice was far from being cheer- 
ful. 

She played and sang his favorite pieces, hoping 





to restore, by the charm of music, brightness to his 
spirit. But she was conscious of only partial suc- 
cess. There was still a gravity in his manner 
never perceived before. At tea-time she smiled 
upon him so sweetly across the table, and talked 


half an hour afterward, asleep on the floor, with to him on such attractive themes, that the right 
cheeks flushed to an unusual brightness. She | expression returned to his countenance, and he 
knew nothing of that troubled passage in his young | looked as happy as she could desire. 
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From the tea-table they returned to their pleas- | 
ant parlor. And now the time had come for | 
offering her gift and receiving the coveted reward | 
of glad surprise, followed by sweet kisses and loy- | 
ing words, Was she selfish? Did she think more | 
of her reward than of the pleasure she would be- | 
stow? But that is questioning too closely. 

“T will be back in a moment,” she said, and, 
passing from the room, she went lightly up the | 
stairs. Both tone and manner betrayed her secret, 
or rather the possession of a secret, with which 
her husband was to be surprised. Scarcely had 
her loving face faded from before his eyes when 
thought returned, with a single bound, to an un- 
pleasant event of the day, and the waters of his 
spirit were again troubled. He had actually | 
arisen and crossed the floor once or twice, moved 
by a restless concern, when his wife came back 
with the dressing-gown and slippers. She was 
trying to force her countenance into a grave ex- 
pression, to hold back the smiles that were con- 
tinually striving to break in truant circles around 
her lips, when a single glance at her husband’s 
face told her that the spirit, driven away by the 
exorcism of her love, had returned again to his 
bosom. He looked at her soberly as she came 
forward. 

“What are these?” he asked, almost coldly, 
repressing surprise and affecting an ignorance in 
regard to the beautiful present she held in her 
hands that he did not feel. 

“They are for you, dear. I made them.” 

“For me! Nonsense! What do I want with 
such jimcrackery? ‘This is a woman’s wear. Do 
you think I would disfigure my feet with em- 
broidered slippers, or dress up in a calico gown? 
Put them away, dear. Your husband is too much 
of a man to robe himself in gay colors like a clown 
or an actor.” And he waved his hand with an air 
of contempt. There was a cold, sneering manner 
about him, partly affected and partly real—the 
real born of his uncomfortable state of mind. Yet 
he loved his sweet wife, and would not, of set pur- 
pose, have wounded her for the world. 

This unexpected repulse—this cruel reception of 
her present, over which she had wrought patiently, 
in golden hope, for many days—this dashing to 
the earth of her brimful cup of joy, just as it 
touched her lips, was more than the fond young 
wife could bear. To hide the tears that came 
rushing to her eyes she turned away from her 
husband, and to conceal the sobs she had no 
power to repress, she went almost hurriedly from | 
the room ; and, going back to the chamber from 
whence she had brought the present, she laid it 
away out of sight in a closet. Then, covering her 
face with her hands, she sat down and strove with | 
herself to be calm. But the mane was too deep | 
—the heartache too heavy. 


In a little while her husband followed her, and | ington. 
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| ings of others—always watchful, 


| casts but few shadows. 
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discovering, something to his surprise, that she 
was weeping, said, in a slightly reproving voice: 


“Why, bless me! not in tears! What a silly 
little puss you are! Why didn’t you tell me you 
| thought of making a dressing-gown and pair of 


slippers and I would have vetoed the matter at 


You couldn’t hire me to wear such flaunt- 
ing things. Come back to the parlor’”—he took 
hold of her arm and lifted her from the chair— 
“and sing and play for me. ‘The Dream Waltz’ 
or ‘ The Tremolo,’ ‘ Dearest May’ or ‘ The Stilly 
Night,’ are worth more to me than forty dressing- 
gowns or a cargo of embroidered slippers.” 

Almost by force, he led her back to the parlor 
and placed her on the music-stool. He selected a 
favorite piece and laid it before her. But tears 
were in her eyes and she could not see a note. 
Over the keys her fingers passed in skillful touches, 
but when she tried to take up the song utterance 
failed, and sobs broke forth instead of words. 

“ How foolish !” said the husband, in a vexed 
tone. “I’m surprised at you!” And he turned 
from the piano and walked across the room. 

A little while the sad young wife remained 
where she was left thus alone and in partial anger. 
Then, rising, she went slowly from the room— 


| her husband not seeking to restrain her—and, 


going back to her chamber, sat down in dark- 
ness, 


The shadow which had been cast upon her 
spirit was very deep, and, though the hidden sun 


|came out again right early, it was a long time 


before his beams had power to scatter the clouds 
that floated in love’s horizon. 

The shadows we cast! Father, husband, wife, 
sister, brother, son, neighbor—are we not all cast- 
ing shadows daily on some hearts that are pining 
for the sunlight of our faces? We have given 
you two pictures of life, true pictures, not as a 
mirror, but asa kaleidoscope. In all their infin- 
itely varied relations, men and women, selfishly 
or thoughtlessly—from design, weakness, or ignor- 
ance—are casting their shadows upon hearts that 
are pining for sunlight. A word, a look, a tone, 


/an act will cast a shadow and sadden a spirit for 
| hours and days. 


Speak kindly, act kindly, be 
forgetters of self and regarders of others, and you 


| will cast but few shadows along the path of life. 


The true gentleman is always tender of the feel- 
lest he wound 
unintentionally—always thinking when with 
others of their pleasure instead of hisown. He 
Be gentlemen—ladies, or 
—in a word that includes all graces and excellen- 
cies—Christians, for it is the Christian who casts 
fewest shadows of all. 

Laxsor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of gelestial fire called conscience.— Wash- 
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THE SUMMER HOLIDAY. 


OW for the summer holiday ; 
N Good-bye, good-bye to every care, 
Our city fifty miles away, 

A sense of freedom everywhere 
From head to foot you feel a thrill 

Of pleasure words cannot express ; 
For olden loves are potent still, 
And yield their olden happiness 
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lhe common, dressed in green and gold, 
The rugged moor in purple clads 
You still as gleefully behold 
As when you were a little lad ; 
Still can you find the truest joy 
In country rambles, high and low, 
And sympathize with every boy 
Who leaps a gate or draws a bow 


Oh! what a boon a month’s release 
From daily duty, daily strife; 

lo find a boundless world of peace 
That gives you back your fading life ; 

‘ To move and breathe from hour to hour 
/ *Mid all that’s beautiful and bright, 

And feel each day a growing powe: 

In brain and body, touch and sight 
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When western skies are royal red, 
: 4 To yield your shallop to.the tide, 
°¥ Her little stretch of canvas spread, 
[—j-{ And throughthe waters deftly glide ; 
4 While haply from some sister, sail 
A melody.of soul divine 
bee Steals softly on the.evening gale, 
To stir sweet thoughts of auld Jang syne. 





_ Should noontide sun too ardent prove,“ 

How pleasant in some basky dell, 

Or ancient and umbrageous grove, 
The haunt of love-lorn Philomel, 

Your favourite page to ponder o’er, 
Or on somemossy bank te lie, 

While Fancy from her, marvel store 
Brings forth)her fairest imagery. 








You seék the city-you' had fled, 

To take your’place with other men, 
And battle for your daily bread, 

The task that erst had irksome grown 
A task no longer seems to be, 

For healthupon her glorious throne 
Doth set. both’mind and body free. 
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FINDING HER MASTER. 
“ (\F all the dreadful, perverse children I ever 
0 knew, Kate is certainly the most trying. 
O dear! dear! what am I to do with her 
during our minister's visit !” 

“Send her out to Cousin Clara’s for a few 
weeks ; give her room to romp in, since she wants 
it so much. I can’t conceive how she came by 
such a spirit of mischief,” and gentle, timid Aunt 
Sarah shook her head in grave perplexity. 

“Yes, I know I can banish her, but that isn’t 
what I want,” continued her mother, seriously. 
“T want her cured. Clara laughs at her tomboy 
tricks and lets her alone. Why, only last summer 
she went gunning with the boys and learned to 
fire a gun in first-class order, as Fred boasted to 
me; and rode colts and pulled the oars—once 
upset the boat and came near getting drowned , 
and climbed trees and tore her dresses, and came 
back in such a dilapidated condition and so brown 
that she resembled a gypsy—and she was sixteen 
last December,” with a sigh. 

“Yet she’s wonderfully bright, and there are 
great possibilities in her if this wild spirit could 
be held in check. She will find a master some 
day, mark my words.” 

“Who's that will find her master, pray, Aunt 
Sarah ?” sang out a gay young voice, as Kate her- 
self waltzed into the room and threw herself full- 
length upon the floor. 

“Get up, you rude child !” exclaimed her scan- 
dalized mother; “what can you mean by such 
conduct! Suppose some stranger should enter?” 

“Let ’em come; I won’t stop them,” retorted 
Kate, good-humoredly, as she drew herself up to 
a sitting posture and calmly surveyed a pair of 
excessively muddy heels, 

“Do go remove those soiled shoes and comb 
your hair. What have you been doing ?” 

“ Helping Fritz make his onion bed.” 

“Kate! Oh! whatever am I to do with you? 
Mixing with those low Germans!” 

“But my German’s getting on fine; I’ll soon be 
a full-fledged Dutchman ”—roguishly. 

“Mr. Gerald Leigh!” announced the servant. 
With one bound Kate sprung to her feet, and 
ignominiously fled by the back door, while her 
mother, striving to hide her deep mortification, 
went forward to welcome the fine-looking young 
gentleman who had just entered. 

It was the young minister, who had come to 
spend a few weeks in their pretty suburban home. 

In the meantime Kate had fied to her own 
chamber, and, with hot cheek and mischievous 
eyes, proceeded to comb her riotous curls and 
make herself presentable for their early tea. 

“Suppose I’ll have te be prim and proper, like 
Louise and Marie, and talk about Sabbath schools 


and church fairs, and oh! be goody-goody. I 


wont! so there,” and she gave her hair a vicious 
pull by way of emphasis. “I didn’t get so much 
as a peep at the august, reverend gent, but I dare 
say he’s a horrid little conceited prig, with yel- 
low, plastered locks and watery blue eyes, Ugh! 
whatever possessed mamma to invite him here!’ 

However wild or willful Kate Laselle might be, 
she was exceedingly beautiful and possessed a 
tender heart under all her perverse, naughty ways, 
as a number of the poor of their neighborhood 
had discovered. Just as she had completed her 
toilet and tied the pale-blue silk sash around her 
slender waist, her chamber door was opened softly 
and a little tow head thrust in, 

“ What is it, Sallie ?” 

“Tt's—it’s Benny; he’s worser, and mother’s 
that skeered. Could you come over a bit, Miss 
Kate?” 

“Ob! yes, right away; poor little Benny,” and 
without another word Kate threw a light shawl 
about her shoulders and followed the hasty foot- 
steps of the child. vs 

“He’s most dead,” sobbed the heart-broken 
mother. “My dear little Benny is nearly gone, 
Miss Kate. Oh! how can I bear it! how can I 
bear it!” 

“You are so weary, Mrs. Hughes; do let me 
hold him, poor little fellow. How white and still 
he is! Have you had a doctor to-day ?” 

“Oh! yes; but he’s been gone quite a while. 
He promised to stop on his way home. But he 
gave me no hope—none, none. Benny asked me 
to sing a minute before you came in, but I could 
not—I’d have choked. If you could, Miss K 
he might hear it even now.” ‘ 

Sweet and clear rang out the beautiful old 
hymn: 

“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 

Not a tremble or quaver in the voice, but grow- 
ing stronger, firmer, and surer as the hymn pro- 
ceeded, 

The dying child opened his eyes and smiled and 
with a gentle sigh closed them forever. 

“J—I brought the parson, mother,” said the 
little, tow-headed Sallie, as she came softly in, fol- 
lowed by a grave, noble-looking young man. “I 
saw him at Mr. Laselle’s and thought you'd like 
him to come. I heard cook say he was the par- 
son.” 

“He can’t do Benny any good, now,” sobbed 
the mother; “cause he’s an angel already. But 
I’m glad you’re come, sir; you was good to come.” 

Brave, true words of comfort hespoke. Gently 
he won the heart-broken mother to be more re- 
signed, and with his own hands took the dead 
child from out Kate’s arms and composed its little 


‘limbs upon the bed. Then, turning to her, said: 


“You had better return home with me, Miss 
Laselle. I will send some one older and more 
experienced to keep watch and assist Mrs. Hughes 





and your parents will become alarmed at your 
absence.” 

With gentle step and subdued manner, Kate 
placed her hand upon the Rev. Gerald Leigh’s 
arm and permitted him to lead her home. 

Aunt Sarah beheld their approach and Kate’s 
demure face in amazement. “ Wonders will never 
cease,” she murmured, and when explanations 
were given and she noticed how often the minis- 


ter’s eyes followed her hoiden niece and in such | 


evident admiration, she smiled and whispered to 
the surprised mother : 

“Kate has found her master sooner than I 
thought, but it is one noble and true, and his only 
rule will be love.” 

And Aunt Sarah was right. 

AsbBre C, McKEEVER. 


THE IRON DUKE. 


EW persons are aware how Wellington ob- 
} tained this sobriquet. According to the 
Rey. George Robert Gleig, his biographer, 
it arose out of the building of an iron steamboat, 
at first christened the “ Duke of Wellington,” and 
afterward known as the “Iron Duke.” From the 
vessel the name was transferred, rather in jest than 
in earnest, to the Duke. 
“Tt had,” says Mr. Wheeler, “no reference, at 


the outset, to any peculiarities, or assumed pecu- | 


liarities, in his disposition, though, from the popu- 
lar belief that he never entertained a single 
generous feeling toward the masses, it is sometimes 
understood as a figurative allusion to his supposed 
hostility to the interest of the lower orders.” 

On the contrary, Wellington frequently exhibited 
an almost unparalleled generosity. His thoughtful- 
neas, too, and love for his soldiers were marked 
traitsin his character. When the terrible day at Wa- 
terloo was over, it is said that the Duke’s feelings, 
80 long kept at the highest tension, utterly gave 
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away, and that, as he rode amid the groans of the 
wounded and the reeking carnage, and heard the 
cries of the vanquished and the shout of the 
victors, fainter and fainter through the gloom of 
night, he burst into tears. Soon after he penned 
a letter, which concluded thus: 

“T have escaped unhurt; the finger of Provi- 
dence was on me.” And later on he wrote the 
| words : 

“My heart is broken by the terrible loss I have 
sustained in my old friends and companions and 
my poorsoldiers. Believe me, nothing excepting a 
battle lost can be half so melancholy as a battle 
won. The bravery of my troops has hitherto 
saved me from the greater evil, but to win such a 
battle as this of Waterloo, at the expense of so 
many gallant friends, could be termed only a heavy 
misfortune, but for the result to the public.” 

On the following morning Dr. Hume hastened, 
| by the Duke’s orders, to his tent, there to read to 
him the terrible list of the dead and wounded. 
He found the Duke asleep, but, not daring to 
break his commands, awoke him, “ In an instant,” 
we are told, “his Grace, dressed as he was, in full 
regimentals, was sitting on the bedside. ‘ Read,’ 
was the significant command. For more than an 
hour had the Doctor read aloud the harrowing list, 
and then his voice failed and his throat choked 
with emotion. He tried to continue, but could 
not. Instinctively he raised his eyes to the Duke. 
Wellington was still sitting, with his hands raised 
and clasped convulsively before him. Big tears 
were coursing down his cheeks. In a moment the 
| Duke was conscious of the Doctor’s silence, and, 
| recovering himself, looked up and caught his 
jeye. ‘Read on,’ was the stern command, and, 
| while his physician continued for four hours, the 
|‘ Tron Duke’ sat by the bedside, clasping his hands 
and working his body to and fro with emotion. 
Such was the man his contemporaries charged 
‘ with want of feeling.” 
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‘THINKETH NO EVIL.” 





happiness of a family or a neighborhood than 
the possession of that charity that “thinketh 
no evil?” 

It is safe to say that among the many who wel- 
come our good MaGazine around the thousands 
of firesides where its monthly visits are eagerly 
waited for, there is no one who has not suffered 
great pain and anxiety from the misinterpretation 
of words, well meant, indeed, but which suspicion 
and jealousy distorted into something rude and 
unkind. Who of us can truthfully say that we 
have not misjudged others in the same sad way? 

There are few bitterer things in life than to feel 
that we have been wounded in the house of our 
friends, unless, indeed, it is to know that loving, 
trusting hearts, that had reason to rely upon our 
love, had been wounded in our house. Let us try 
to save ourselves from that sorrow. 

I would rather, a thousand times, think better 
of others’ motives than worse, and if we must err, 
being human, in our estimates of character, let it 
be on the side of charity. 

And when unmistakably unkind words come, if 
we think how apt we all are to speak more and 
stronger than we realize in moments of excite- 
ment, it will help us to be slow to anger, because, 
you know, a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
kind. We are so apt to say things carelessly that 
wound sensitive souls, and go on, unthinking, 
little heeding the mischief we have wrought. 

When we see how the flowers of friendship have 
been crushed by our careless tread, I wish our 
pride were not too great to undo, as far as possi- 
ble, the wrong we have done. At least, let our 
mistakes teach us kindly charity toward those who 
may be suspected of intentional harm tous. The 
old rule, to hold every man innocent till he is 
proved guilty, is a good one for our homes and 
communities as well as for courts of justice. 

We may be sure that while it is not comfort- 
able to feel that our trust has been misplaced, it 
is pleasant compared to the feeling, when it is all 
too late for repentance, that we have grieved and 
injured one worthy of our kindest thought, our 
warmest friendship. 

Jesting words, thoughtlessly spoken, with no 
evil intent, repeated and enlarged out of all pro- 
portion and likeness to the original, many times 
since Solomon’s day have “separated very 
friends ;” how many of these broken chains might 
have been mended, or the breaking, even, saved, 
if we could always be ready to extend to others 
the charity we would ask for ourselves; and the 
friendships now shattered, a bitterness instead of 
a pleasure, might have been the joy and comfort 
of many lonely hearts. 

We are quite apt to find what we persistently 


i there anything that conduces more to the 
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search for; there is enough of wrong and sin in 
all of us, so that if one is determined to see the 
evil he has not far to go; nevertheless, there are 
in most, if not all of us, longings for what is good 
and true, lovely, and of good report, se that kindly 
eyes and keen need not often fail to discover much 
to be loved in those around us. 

By the homes that have been broken and made 
desolate, by the friendships severed, let us culti- 
vate the charity that never faileth. Do not let us 
be in haste to condemn, lest the innocent suffer 
with the guilty. 

There are things we cannot talk about, which 
sometimes constitute a wall between friends, cir- 
cumstances arising where we cannot free ourselves 
from a possible injustice without bringing blame 
upon some one they love. 

So we walk silently and step as lightly as we 
may, yet the love between the friends may be as 
true as that of Damon and Pythias, and as strong 
to endure, if only we think no evil, but wait and 
trust. 

Let me tell you of an incident of a few years 
ago that has taught me a lesson I hope I shall 
never forget. Two children, a brother and sister, 
grew up together in one home. They loved each 
other dearly, and while they had their childish 
differences, yet no cloud lingered long to dim the 
brightness of their affection. Each was naturally 
very sensitive, and the time came when it wrought 
sorrow for them both. 

When the sister came to womanhood she mar- 
ried a man of uncertain principles and of mature 
age against the protestations of the brother and 
without the hearty approval of her parents. ' She 
went to another State to reside with her husband, 
and sorrow and dismal forebodings filled the 
hearts of those she left behind. 

A few years passed ; the father and mother died, 
and the old home was broken up. The brother 
made for himself a new home, and new ties, in 
some measure, at least, helped him to forget the 
old. But no day passed, as his mind went back to 
his boyhood, that he did not think of his insepar- 
able companion then, and grieve at the coldness 
between them. 

As he watched his own children at play, a 
sturdy boy of four and a gir! of scarcely two, and 
saw their love and the boy’s tender care of his 
sister, he prayed most heartily that their love, in 
the days to come, might suffer no loss. 

In those days he was thinking very tenderly of 
his sister, almost unknown to him in her new life. 
Letters, indeed, occasionally passed between them 
that all the world might read, but he felt that year 
by year they were drifting further apart. They 
had met occasionally around the sick-bed of par- 
ents, and stood side by side around their open 
graves at the last; and each had been quietly 
polite and scrupulously careful of giving any 





me 
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offense, yet the barriers were never thrown down, | 


because neither wished to be first in opening a 
disagreeable matter. 

There came a time when in the sister’s letters 
there was a deep undertone of sadness; no com- 
plaints of her husband escaped her, and yet her 
brother was sure she was unhappy. Business 
called him to the State in which she lived, and he 
gladly obeyed the summons, thinking a visit could 
now be made with less embarrassment, as “he had 
so good an-excuse,”’ 

Alas! that we so often wait for an excuse to do 
what we know to be right and beat. 


At the close of a pleasant spring day he came 


upon her suddenly as she was busy about some 
household duty. At first he thought she had for 
gotten the sad years since her marriage, as she 
rushed toward him; her pale face glowed and her 
eyes shone for an instant with the old light; then 
the brightness faded, and she gave him her hand 
quietly and bade him welcome in the most placid 
of tones. 

He answered as quietly, told her the news of the 
town, how the children were growing, and all the 


time he was noting how sadly worn and faded she | 


was. 

From the coarse jests of the husband, and the 
impress a bad life had left upon his face, the 
brother could guess a little the life his sensitive 
sister had led, but no word of hers added to his 


knowledge. She was silent often, and so preoccu- | 


pied that it was a relief to say good-bye. He 
stood by her in the door, and with a sudden im 
pulse he bent down to kiss her. 

“ Little Allie sent her love and a kiss to auntie, 
and she would be heart-broken if I brought them 
back ungiven,” he said, as if he needed an excuse 
for kissing his own sister. 


“And you named her for me, Charles? I wish | 


I could see her,” she added, wistfully. 


“ You will come soon, will you not, Alice? I | 


do not want my children to grow up without know- 
ing you.” 

“Perhaps; I don’t know—I may write,” and 
without another word she left him, and he started 
home, sorely wounded that his sister did not trust 
him more and had given him so chill a welcome. 

He waited long, thinking she might write, as 
she had said, but no letter came, and he kept shut 
in his heart the love and pity he felt for her, and 
he, too, was silent. 

Then came a sudden summons to her dying bed, 
and, the coldness all forgotten, he started on his 
journey, terrified lest he should be too late. He 
reached her just before the end came. 

“T can’t—talk—-much,” she gasped. “ Here’s 
—a—letter ;” and, as he bent over her, holding 
her wasted hand, the scalding tears falling on the 
pale, wan face, she whispered, “Tt—doesn’t— 
matter—now—Charley. Don’t—Teel—bad.” 


She did not speak again, but a look of perfect 
| reat settled upon her face, and a contentment, to 
which she had long been a stranger, filled her 
| heart that death itself could not disturb. 

A few hours later he read the letter, addressed 
simply, “ For brother Charley, when I am gone.” 
It had been written a little at a time, and at the 
last the strength failed in the middle of a sentence 
j}and it was left unfinished. Enough was written 
to show that her married life had been one long 
agony. 

“ Do you remember,” she asked, “that day you 
came to see me? I know you felt that I was cold 
and unsisterly, but you didn’t know. Not one 
minute after you came but it seemed to me | must 
fall at your feet and beg you to take me back with 
you. After you had gone I screamed myself 
hoarse, trying to call you back when it was too 
late. I had grown used to terrible things since I 
was your little Alice in our dear, old home, but 
that day I can never forget. The night before, 
James had come home in a drunken fury. Pray 
God your Alice may never know what that is. 
Wild, maddened, | can see now that he was hardly 
responsible, but the blows were heavy, Charles, 
| and hard to bear, and it seemed as if I should die 
|or go crazy. If you had seen my arms and shoul- 
| ders that day with the dark marks of a heavy 
| hand and cruel fingers, I am afraid that, Christian 
/as you are, I should have heard curses and impre- 
cations almost as deep as those he uttered. I was 
| 80 beside myself, so stung with the pain and dis- 
grace, I couldn’t be the light-hearted girl you used 
to love. I think now you see it all and will for- 
give me, Charley. My pride held me back ; you 
had warned me, you know, though I don’t believe 
even you imagined half the pain and sorrow I have 
| borne; but it is almost done, and I am so glad, so 
glad to be at rest. 

“T had promised, too, ‘for better, for worse,’ 
and when it was all worse was my word to fail? 
I ought not to say ‘all worse,’ Charley, for there 
were days and weeks sometimes, when he was as 
kind as he knew how to be. 

“ Harder to bear, I think, than blows and curses, 
Charley, was the fear that you had ceased to love 
me; that you thought me cold and indifferent, and 

I was too proud to let you know how your sister’s 
life was wrecked. If, in the years to come, your 
other Alice (someway, I feel now as if I was cud- 
dled down in your arms and again was your Alice, 
too) if she, deceived by flattering words and 
promises of reform, would dare the same fate, let 
her read this letter and learn what it is to risk her 
all of earthly hope and fail.” 

A few broken sentences completed the story: 
“That day, when you went away, you kissed me 
because little Alice bade you; if the kiss had 
been all for me, from you, I could not have let 
| you go. I thought perhaps you didn’t care. It 
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looks different now. I am sure your heart was 
always true to our old home-love however your 
lips were silent, and there are some things still | 
could not say to even you, if you were looking 
into my eyes while I tried to say them. I wish 
you would let me be buried at home by father 
and mother, Charley. James will not care; he 
is kinder now than he used to be and I think he 
will be glad to let that be as I wish, Don’t be too 
hard on James, He had nobody to care for him 
when he was young and teach him the right way, 
as you and I had. I was used to such a different 
life, I am afraid I was not patient enough with 
him. I write this now only that you may be sure 
that I have always loved you—loved you. I shall 
be happier in Heaven because I am so sure you 
will forgive—.” 

This was the end, and who can tell the sorrow of 
the brother, as he read the words that proved her 
love undying? Montha go by, and as he watches 
the younger Alice, so like the sister of his youth, 
his heart aches anew for the sorrow she felt, which 
his tender sympathy and love did not lighten. 

He is growing to be a man full of all kindly 
charity, always striving to think the best of those 
around him and most tender toward all suffering 


souls, For him the sad leason was not in vain. 
L. M. B, 


| 


THE GRACCHI. 


OST people are familiar with Stodart’s | 

M beautiful engraving from the bronze group 

of M. Mathurin Moreau, of Cornelia and 

her two noble boys. The mother is handsome, 

according to the grandest type of womanhood, and 

her face has the proud and happy look with which 
she says, “These are my jewels!” 

And the children, both of them kingly enough 
by nature and nurture to justify her words, look 
as different in character as history portrays them. 
Tiberias, the elder, stands erect and strong, his 
features expreasing the intensity of purpose that 
signalized his life, and no less plainly a spirit 
thoroughly sweet and mild, Caius, nine years 
younger, leaning on his mother’s lap with childish 
grace, has a beaming countenance, full of life and 
fire. 

When manhood came, the two brothers, alike in 
the work they undertook, showed the same differ- 
ence of character. Tiberias Gracchus, as a Tribune 
of the people, pleading their cause, was gentle 
and composed, his language chaste and elaborate ; 
while Caius was brilliant and persuasive, irre- | 
sistible with the splendors of genius, his oratory 

strongly impassioned, and, as it were, carrying his, 
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people, moved from one end of the rostra to the 
other, and threw his gown off his shoulders.” 

There is hardly a more interesting personage in 
all Roman history than Cornelia, the mother of 
the Gracchi, and her two sons, those jewels of her 
heart, interest women especially through sympa- 
thy with her mother-love and pride, She “brought 
them up with so much care that, though they were 
without dispute of the noblest family and had the 
happiest genius and disposition of all the Roman 
youth, yet education was allowed to have con- 
tributed more to their perfections than nature.”’ 
What sort of men did those boys become, and 
what was their career in that lordly world of 
Rome? 

The prominent men and events of the past grow 
more significant to us as the nations advance in 
civilization, and thinkers are confronted with the 
same old problems regarding human welfare, For- 
ever goes on the conflict between two classes— 
those who are determined to enjoy at the cost of 
others’ suffering, and Those who are willing to 
suffer that others may enjoy. Among the latter 
we find Cornelia’s noble sons. Tiberias and Caius 
Gracchus gave their lives for the people. They 
were Roman Tribunes of the true, sublime stamp, 
foremost in defense of the poor against oppres- 
sion, and faithful in that warfare to the bitter end. 
Tiberias died a martyr’s death when not quite 
thirty, and Caius, just entering manhood, took up 
the same cause and followed in his brother's foot- 
steps to the same end, 

Their mother survived them, and is said to have 
borne her heavy loas as great souls do, glorifying 
more than ever that her sons had sealed their 
faith with their blood, The Roman people, for 
whom they died, held their memory in the utmost 
reverence. ‘ They erected their statues in one of 
the moat public parts of the city; they consecrated 
the places where they were killed, and offered to 
them all first-fruits according to the season of the 
year. Nay, many offered daily sacrifices, and paid 
their devotions there, as in the temples of the 
gods.” ee 


A aru should be taught to detest two things 
thoroughly—idleness and aimlessness. These two 
enemies have given birth to ennui, which is pain, 
If she be a child of fortune, instruct her, even 
more carefully than if she were poor, to work in 
some definite manner for pleasure’s own sake. 
More than all, train her hands and stir her brain 
with the constant assurance that she will find her 
sweetest satisfaction in that which she is to accom- 
plish in life. 

CHEERFULNESS is just as natural to the heart of 


point by assault. Plutarch says that “ When they | a man in strong health as color to his cheeks; and 
spoke in public Tiberias had a great modesty of | whenever there is habitual gloom there must be 
action, and shifted not his place; whereas, Caius ‘either bad air, unwholesome food, improperly 
was the first of the Romans that, in addressing the severe labor, or erring habits. 
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“A SISTEI 


“A SISTER'S KISS.” 


OW, Tom, what will you have to drink ?” 

“ Nothing more than I have, Roland,” 

and the speaker raised a glass of water to 

his lips as he looked toward the companion with 
whom he was dining at a first-class hotel. 

Nonsense, Tom ; surely you will not refuse to 
take a friendly glass with me ?” 

“Of anything stronger than this, yes.’ 

‘But, Tom, you do not mean me to understand 
that you never touch it; that you have not suffi- 
cient self-respect to touch it as only a gentleman 
should ?” 

“ Roland, I have known stronger men than I, 
with just as much self-respect, who have yielded 
to the tempter and gone beyond the limits of the 
social glaas, but even the knowledge of that might 
not have kept me from indulging.” 

“ What was it, then?” 

“ A sister's kiss,” 
“Bah! sentimental nonsense! Did she bribe 


’ 


you with a kiss?” 

“No; but listen. I have a sister just coming 
into womanhood—one of the purest, loveliest 
women I think God ever made, I have always 
had, whether I deserve it or not, a large share of 
her warm, young heart, and every evening when 
I enter the house she puts her arms about my 
neck and kisses me, with a glad look of welcome 
in her eyes. Roland, there are many things | 
prize in this life, but I would give them all up 
rather than that evening kiss, I thought, as you 
did once, that I could take a friendly glass and 
let it go so far and no farther, and I even had the 
glass in my hand to carry it to my lips for the 
first time, when the thought of the kiss I would 
have that evening came into my mind. Could | 
take it if I drank the wine? Would not the odor 
of it still cling to my breath and poison the kiss? 
I knew then that I must give up one or the other, 
and the glass was put back, for I could not give 
up the other, and I then registered a solemn yow 
that, if I could help it, no stain of that kind 
should ever soil my sister’s lips. A few evenings 
after that we were out together where the social 
glass was handed round, Now there was no one 
there who did not consider himself a gentleman 
and who would not under any circumstances have 
kept within bounds before ladies, and yet I saw 
my sister shrink from any she had seen touch the 
wine, and when we went home she spoke of it, 
and, laying her head on my shoulder, said, sadly ; 

“It makes me feel so sorry for their sisters, 
Tom.’ 

“Then I made another yvow—that I would never 
take to the house one who took even a social glass, 
Perhaps I was wrong to go so far, but I did not 
think of its being so hard. You seé you are one 
of my oldest friends, one of the noblest and truest 
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fellows I know, and one I am proud of knowing, and 
when I heard you were coming here to live I 
made up my mind that our house should be like 
a home to you.” 

“Tom,” said his companion, soberly, “you 
have not gone too far—no, not even in excluding 
me from your home. I think I like you all the 
better for it. I am glad you have told me what 
you have. If I had had a sister—” 

“Would you have done the same? Then do it 
now. Stop for the sake of some other fellow’s 
sister, Surely, the time will come when you will 
want another’s sister for your own.” 

“T don’t know, Tom,” was the hesitating reply 
“If I did atop for the sake of any other fellow’s 
sister, you would be that other fellow, What you 
have said makes me a little envious. Suppose | 
were to stop and then grow so very envious 

“ Roland,” said his companion, looking up, “I 
must give her up to some one, I know, and there 
is no one to whom | would so willingly give her 
aa to you,” 

“Then, Tom, you have my word for it that | 
will not touch wine again so long as I live. Your 
sister's kiss has saved me as well as you-—from 
what? God knows.” 

Young men, there are other sisters in this 
world like the one I have told you of, and such 
sisters make wives such as a man may be proud 
of having won, For the sake of the one you may 
meet who would make your home so bright and 
cheerful you would be glad to go to it, sure of a 
welcome—for her sake, I say, stop ere it be too 
late; bring no shadow of that kind into her life, 
but be strong to resist, that the time may come 
when she will put her hand in yours and tell you 
you have made her life a very happy one. 

A. Weston W y 


SomeruinGc Mors THan WEALTH.—An _ in- 
heritance used to be thought to consist exclusively 
of material possessions. Houses, lands, titles, 
stocks, falling by the course of nature from parent 
to child, were said to constitute bis inheritance ; 
and much of the consideration and esteem in 
which the youth was held depended upon the 
amount and value of the property thus left to him. 
Of late, however, partly through the increasing 
intelligence of the community, and still more 
through the discoveries of science, another and 
deeper meaning has come to be attached to the 
word. It is now fully recognized that more subtle 
and enduring things than wealth are handed down 
from one generation toanother. Qualities of mind 
and heart, capacities of various kinda, feelings, 
desires, habits of thought, tendencies to action, are 
more truly a man’s inheritance than silver or gold. 
The elements that combine to form character are 
transmitted in their germs to each individual, and 


| it is in these that his chief inheritance consists. 
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THE BONNET MONKEY. | point for the distribution of the hair, and toward n 
12 — the front of the head the hair is separated by a 0 
; HE bonnet monkey, says Dr. Andrew Wilson | natural parting, which looks as though it had a 
T (in his Wild Animals ; their ITaunts and Hab- | been carefully effected by aid of brush and comb. u 

its*), of which I happen to possess two speci- | The ears in this species are large and prominent, n 
mens, derives its name from the peculiar disposi- | and the eyes are likewise large, and, as a rule, 
tion of the hair of its head, well shown in the| hazel in color. The thumb barely exceeds the 
accompanying illustration. This peculiarity serves | first joint of the finger in length, but the great 
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to distinguish it at once from all other species. | toe is much better developed’proportionately to 
The forehead is destitute of hair, and its wrinkled | the foot than the thumb to the hand, 

appearance when the monkey is irritated is| Whoever invented the term “chattering ape” 
highly characteristic. The hair of the head | must have had in his “mind’s eye” the attitude of 
proper stops short at the upper margin of the | and appearance of a displeased bonnet monkey. 
i (Hi forehead, which is covered by long and sparse | The one chief mode this ape possesses of express- lc 
hairs. The crown of the head forms a central | ing its displeasure is to chatter, and even when 
| engaged insome such diversion as that of scratching 
* London & New York, Cassell, Petter & Co. | its owner's hand, the bonnet will chatter still and 
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make grimaces, which, together with the widely | 
opened eyes and the frowalag browa, convert its | 
aspect into that of a veritable satyr. The ex: | 
tremely human appearance of this monkey is due 
not merely to the peculiar disposition of its hair, 
but to the freedom of the face from a hairy cover- 
ing and to the naked ears it possesses. The hair | 
itself is of light brown color, that of the head | 
inclining to a dark brown, or well nigh to a} 
black tint. 

In a playful mood no ape can be more enter- 
taining than the bonnet monkey. The antics | 
played by “Jenny,” the smaller of the two bon 
net monkeys in my possession, are well-nigh of | 
endless character. Furnished with a cloth or | 
duster, this monkey imitates exactly the antics of 
a child in covering its head with the cloth, and 
in peeping out from beneath its edges to ascertain 
if she is being watched. Then, once more con- | 
cealing herself beneath its folds, she will scamper | 
off until she trips herself and falls, only to dis- | 
entangle herself and to resume her antics once | 
again. 

One of the most surprising and interesting | 
traits in the bonnet monkey of which I write 
is that of apparent rage when any one for whom 
she entertains an affection is teased or threatened. 
Darwin remarks that monkeys will “defend 
their master when attacked by any one, as well as 
dogs to whom they are attached from the attacks 
of other dogs.” Jenny, possessing a fondness for 
myself, will scream with rage, will chatter and 
shake the bars of her cage, and exhibit the utmost 
concern if any one—and even the person to whom 
she is attached—simulates the act of striking me. 
Another eminently human quality, that of “ won- 
der” and “ curiosity,” animates the bonnet mon- 
key in a high degree. When Jenny isshown any 
object to which she is unaccustomed, she will 
occasionally fly from it as if afraid, but growing 
bolder, will approach and examine it with great 
care, turning it over and over, if possible, as if to 
determine its nature. Any bright article of 
jewelry to which she is unaccustomed on the per- 
sons of those whom she daily sees is at once 
noticed, and, if possible, handled and examined. 
I can fully confirm what Darwin remarks con- 
cerning the horror entertained by my monkeys 
for snakes. On one occasion I brought a live 
grass snake in my hand into the room in which 
the monkey cage was situated. In the cage were 
six monkeys: two macaques, two bonnet monkeys, 
one capuchin, and one sooty mangabey. Instantly, 
on perceiving the snake in my hand, the denizens 
of the cage flew with shrieks of alarm in every 
direction, and exhibited the utmost concern so 
long as the snake was beget in ayn of the cage. 


Is THERE no way to wen ene a . wandering 


M 





sheep but by worrying him to death ?— Fuller. 
VOL. LI.—29. 
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PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN.” 

Y heart will be gladdened if by the meang 
of my pen I can give counsel and afford 
practical help to any among the vast num- 
ber of gentlewomen who are compelled by adverse 
circumstances to earn their own living. I have a 
full and ready sympathy with all those who strive 
to stand alone unaided by charity, and who feel 


| miserable at the idea of their work being bought 


and paid for from a mere sense of pity. It is now 


| just twenty years since I was left penniless, and it 


may be some encouragement to others in like strait 
to hear that during this length of years I have 
always been able to pay my own way. A sturdy 
and inflexible feeling of independence rules me 
with a rod of iron and forbids me to accept help 
as long as I have health) from relations or friends, 
whether offered from motives of love or of pity. 

I was not educated with a view to earning my 
I had been taught music very indiffer- 
ently; drawing and painting had been omitted 
from the list of my accomplishments; the only 
language with which I was then acquainted was 
French ; my needle was too clumsy a one to sew 
How, then, have I man- 


living. 


finely or to embroider. 
aged to gain enough for my needs? 

In reviewing these years, as I am now led to do, 
it seems to me that I succeeded in my efforts owing 
entirely to these resolutions, which have accompa- 
nied me throughout: I only undertook to do the 
kinds of work which I felt that I could consci- 
entiously accomplish satisfactorily. Whatever 
work I did undertake, in it I threw all my inter- 
est, on it I concentrated all my thoughts, and to 
it I applied all my energies. My aim and object 
was to be thorough. Also, I steadily pushed aside 
all those words and phrases which rose up in my 
mind like ogres, endeavoring to daunt me, ur were 
uttered by people around me, who, from a sense of 
mistaken kindness, tried to create a spirit of false 
pride—such words as “derogatory,” “ beneath 
you,” “wretched payment,” etc.—and I ordered 
my mind to fix itself resolutely on the fact that 
however mean or small any employment may look 
when we first face it, we can ennoble it if we will, 
but it cannot degrade us, Circumstances never 
obliged me to do what is termed menial work, but 
I had many ups and downs and fluctuations of 
fortune in the higher fields cf labor. Had I been 
blessed with any special talent I could much more 
easily have secured an assured income; as it is, I 
have always to be satisfied with a particularly 
modest competency, and as even that is not a 
certainty, I have often to recall to mind the old 
saying, “ Bread is promised and water is sure.” 

I do not propose to give you full details of the 


* Cassell’s Magazine. 
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ups and the downs. Sometimes—on rare occa- | 
sions, when the sun of prosperity shone very | 
brightly—I could wear a silk gown, and at the 


same time put a little money aside for the “rainy 
day.” Sometimes, when the sky was cloudy, I 
appeared in cotton dresses manipulated by my 
own incompetent hands. For a stretch of months 
at a time I have breakfasted off dry bread and 


sugarless coffee in a fireless reom. But I have, 


also been able to grasp many pleasures, to see 


other countries, and enjoy delights felt only in | 


their supreme intensity by those who have to pro- 
vide the rarity for themselves. 

My employments have been very various. I 
have invariably found when one thing was fin- 
ished there was another ready for me to take up. 
First of all, I undertook to teach some little boys. 
With the help of average intelligence, a steady 
determination to make the groundwork firm and 
perfect, and a daily desire and exertion to create 
an interest for their lessons in the minds of the 
lads, I succeeded in my untried post, and thus 
kept it as long as the post was there. Then, when 
it was known | was at liberty, I had other similar 
posts offered to me, and in this way a few years 

on, 

Afterward I spent some time with an old lady, 


who was exceedingly prim, precise, and sedate. | 


Shut up week after week in a large, silent house, 
with stately ways and stiff ceremonies, my life 
was necessarily dull and solitary, and people said, 
“How can you bear it?” This separation from 
the outward world gave me an opportunity for 


practicing my pen in leisure hours. I have spoken | 


of the necessity for energy and concentration of 
thought and the essential need for a vivid interest 
being felt in every undertaking, whatever it may 
be; but with the possession of all these at high- 


pressure point, one must be fully prepared for | 


perpetual disappointments, nay, even for total 


annihilation of the hope of success in author- | 


ship. 
To run hastily along the line of my life, I ac- 
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scrambles, and you to whom | tell them do not 
know who I am. 

Iam moved to speak of them less publicly for 
this sole purpose—because I constantly meet with 
gentlewomen who tell me that they are striving 
ineffectually to maintain themselves, I as con- 
stantly meet with people in the middle and upper 
ranks of life who complain that they cannot find 
efficient workers when they require them, I also 
often come across, and hear of, women bread- 
winners, who cannot get through the amount of 
work pressed on them ; if they are what is termed 
“useful,” they are continually wanted in half a 
dozen places at once; if they are competent in the 
higher arts, their pencils cannot design, their 
brush cannot delineate, their pens cannot translate, 
their fingers cannot engrave, with sufficient rapidity 
to supply the demand for their work. How does 
all this come to pass—work sorely wanted, work- 
ers greatly needed? I think the solution of the 
problem will be found to lie in this: Women who 
find constant employment are those who can do at 
least one thing perfectly, whose work is real and 
thorough. A lady of high degree who takes a 
large interest in this subject said to me a few months 
ago, in reference to a gentlewoman who was 
relinquishing a post, “There are so few women 
who are thorough in their work that we cannot 
afford to lose one such when we get hold of her.” 
I believe that word “thorough” is the key-note 
to success in all undertakings. “The force of 
merit makes its way,” says Shakespeare, and this 
axiom always proves itself true. I wish to press 
home with all the power I possess, that thorough 
work will invariably command its value. T do 
not wish to sermonize, but I press the point for 
this reason—that repeatedly, during the last dozen 
years, I have heard this averred by those who 
have employed women of all grades in different 
ways: that women are not willing to serve an 
apprenticeship; that whereas men have to learn 
| for years to overcome difficulties and make them- 
selves masters of their craft and art, the majority 


companied a young lady whose delicate health | of women will not apply themselves to diligent, 
obliged her parents to send her abroad; I read | patient study or practice, but try to realize an 
English to, and wrote Latin for, a blind acholar | income by the aid of imperfect knowledge and 
while he was in need of that help; I took charge | work, and quickly grow disheartened if they en- 
of a family of little children; I knitted and netted ; | counter impediments or obstacles to immediate 
I undertook a responsible post in a charitable in- | success. 
stitution for a term of years. Thus, in one way| Another class of women who find constant em- 
and another, accompanied by much actual enjoy-| ployment are those who are pliable—who will 
ment in the work and real interest felt in each of | adapt and bend themselves to do the work put 
my varied employments, I have, as yet, succeeded | before them, even if it is not quite to their taste. 
in accomplishing my endeavor to be free from | Women workers can rarely be choosers; if they 
debt and to be independent of charity in any form | possess some special talent there is certainly more 
or shape. chance of their being able to pick and choose. 
All this recital, I greatly fear, may seem to be | According to my idea, it is better to try and earn 
proud boasting, but truly it is not for this purpose | sixpence if one has not the opportunity of earning 
that I relate my doings. Those who know me | ashilling, but I constantly find gentlewomen stand- 
personally do not know the full details of my ing in their own light by standing on their dignity. 





THE 


Itisnot a month ago since a gentlewomen, highly 
educated, a good linguist, and competent to teach 
what are termed the higher branches of education, 


came to me and besought me with tears in her | 


eyes to help her to findemployment. I knew from 
her introduction that she was a strictly honorable 
woman. I asked a friend to give a helping hand. 
She did not just at the moment know of any one 
wanting an instructress, but she asked if the lady 
could use her needle, and on hearing that she 
could employ it in a certain class of work, my 
friend offered to buy the necessary materials and 
pay for some needlework to be done for a bazaar 
to which she wished to contribute. The (to my 
mind, misguided ) gentlewoman declined the offer, 
saying that her gifts were of the mental order, 
that other kinds of work were distasteful to her, 
and she thought it would not be worth her while 
to do it. I could relate other instances of this 
mistaken rigidity of purpose were it necessary to 
do so, but the one serves as a sample. 


THE POET'S CROWN. 


HO am I that should dare to say a gift to 
me is given; 
That I should see with clearer eyes than | 
common people do; 


W 


That certain soul-anointings fell upon me out of | 


Heaven, 
And set the world of everyday athrob with 
meanings new ; 


That through the chatter of the birds set bickering | 
in the bushes, 
Should thrill a subtler harmony than fine speech 
ever knew ; 
That I should feel the river’s soul a-sob among the 
rushes, 
See more than gold in sunshine and in the sky 
than blue; 


That I should read aright the song the wind sings 
to the flowers, 


Should understand the lily’s tears, translate the | 


rose’s sigh; 
And gather secrets with the bee through all the 
golden hours, 
Or drink the wine of Nature’s peace with roving | 
butterfly ? 


All this might be, and yet, if I could read in | 
human faces 
No token of indwelling love o’ercoming sin’s 
abuse, 
Could fail to find in human souls of angelhood 
some traces, 
Mine were an idle ministry, of worse than idle 
use, 
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Nature is not divorced from God, and her myster- 
ious voices 
Are all harmonious with the songs that thrill 
from choirs above; 
And he whose soul ia finely touched to sacred fire, 
rejoices 
To dift earth up by sympathy and bring Heaven 
down by love. 


Not to string idle rhymes, alone for beauty’s sake, 
but rather 
A victor over circumstance and sin and 
and strife ; 
To see with Heaven-anointed 
God, the Father, 
And bring Him down into the soil and smirch 
of daily life. 


self 


eyes the face of 


O holy ministry! conferred not for the pleasing 
only 
Of curious ears, like careless bells struck idly 
into song, 
| But to receive Christ-broken bread of comfort for 
the lonely, 
And reach it, newly blessed of Him, down to 
the hungry throng. 
| Who stoops to lower ends and dims the fine gold 
of his calling 
To win a fleeting breath of fame, a whisper of 
renown, 
|Hath fallen from his high estate, like star from 
Heaven falling, 
| And wrought the world a wrong, 
poet’s grandest crown. 
MARJORIE Moore. 


and lost the 


Lire’s Asprects.—A quaint preacher once said 
that he was disposed to entertain a very ill opinion 
of misery in general. Perhaps, if we could see it 
in its true light, we should all hold it quite as cen- 
| surable as it is pitiable, and the loud complaints 
we now endure would be softened into whispered 
| confessions; for life is largely what we ourselves 
'make it. Even in our transient moods we can 
observe this. We look upon a landscape one day 
| when our hearts are light, and it looks beautiful 
| and glad ; at another time, when we are differently 
attuned, the same scene looks dull and flat. The 
| same social circle will seem brilliant at one time 
| and stupid at another ; the same event will pro- 
| duce elation of spirit, depression, or indifference, 
| according to the frame of mind with which it is 
received, 


Houmg, the historian, has left on record his 
opinion that the disposition to look on the bright 
side of things and to make the best of everything 
that is goBd, is equivalent to a large fortune to ita 
happy possessor. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF THEODOR STORM. 
THE OLD MAN, 
()«: afternoon late in the autumn an old man 


Reinhardt quickly put his slate behird the door 
and then both children ran through the house 
into the garden and through the garden-gate out 
upon the meadow. The unexpected holiday came 
to them very opportunely. Here iu the meadow, 

was going slowly down the street. He | With Elizabeth’s help, Reinhardt had built a little 

seemed to be returning from a walk, for his | house from pieces of turf, in which they meant to 
old-fashioned, buckled shoes were covered with | live during the summer evenings. But the seat 
dust. He was well dressed and carried a gold-| was still lacking. He went to work at once. 
headed cane under his arm. His lost youth | Nails, bammer, and the necessary boards were 
seemed still to live in his eyes, which were dark |already prepared. While he was busy with this, 
and keen, making a striking contrast with his | Elizabeth strolled along the bank, gathering the 


snow-white hair, as he looked quietly about him | ring-shaped seeds of the wild mallow in her apron, 
or out upon the city, which lay before him in the | and when Reinhardt, in spite of many cross-driven 








evening sunshine. He seemed almost a stranger, | 
for few of the passers-by greeted him, although | 
many seemed involuntarily drawn to look into 
those earnest eyes. At last he stopped before a 
high, gabled house, looked once more out upon 
the city, and then went into the entrance-hall, At 
the sound of the bell a curtain was drawn away 
from a smal! window which opened upon the hall, | 
and the face of an old woman was seen behind it. 
The man made a sign to her with his cane. 

“No light yet,” he said, in a somewhat Southern 
accent, and the housekeeper let the curtain fall 
again. The old man now went across the broad 
entry and through an ante-room where great oak 
buffets holding porcelain vases stood against the 
wall, Through the opposite door he came into a 
little hall, out of which a narrow stair led to the 
upper rooms of the house. He slowly mounted 
them, pushed open a door, and entered a room of 
moderate size. It was quiet and home-like here. 
One wall was almost covered with cabinets and 
book-cases ; on the other hung pictures of people 
and places. Before a table with a green cover, on 
which a few open books lay scattered about, stood 
a heavy arm-chair with a red velvet cushion. 
After the old man had put his hat and cane in the 
corner, he seated himself in the arm-chair, folded 
his hands, and seemed to rest after his walk, As 
he sat there it gradually grew darker. At last a 
moonbeam shone in at the window and lighted up 
the pictures on the wall. As the clear rays slowly 
crept further and further along, the eyes of the 
old man involuntarily followed them, Now they 
fell upon a little picture in a plain, black frame. 

“Elizabeth !” said the old man, softly ; and as 
“he spoke the word time rolled back; he was in 


his youth. 
THE CHILDREN. 


Soon the graceful form of a little maiden ap- 
peared to him. She was called Elizabeth, and 
might have been five years old. He himself was 
twice as old, Around her neck she wore a little, 
red silk kerchief, which looked very pretty with 


her brown eyes. 
“Reinhardt,” she cried, “we are free—free ! 


| will sit on the new bench. 





No achool all day, and none to-morrow, either.” 


nails, had at last finished his seat and again 
stepped out into the sunshine, she had wandered 
far away to the other side of the meadow. 

“ Elizabeth!” he called; ‘“ Elizabeth !” 

She ran quickly toward him, her hair flying 
back from her face. 

“Come,” said he, “oug house is ready now. 
You are really quite heated. Come inside; we 
I will tell you some- 
thing.” 

They went in and seated themselves on the new 
bench. Elizabeth took her little rings out of her 
apron and strung them on long threads. She 
meant to make some fine chains and necklaces out 
of them. 

Reinhardt began to tell her a story. 

“Once upon a time there were three spinning- 
wives—” 

“Oh!” said Elizabeth, “I know that all by 
heart. You mustn’t always tell the same thing.” 

So Reinhardt had to give up the story of the 
three spinning-wives, and instead of this he told 
her about the poor man who was thrown into the 
lions’ den. 

“ Now it was night, you know, quite dark, and 
the lions were sleeping. Sometimes they yawned 
in their sleep and stretched out their red tongues. 
Then the man trembled and thought that morning 
was coming. Suddenly a bright light shone all 
about him and as he looked up an angel stood 
before him. The angel beckoned to him with his 
hand and then went directly through the rocks.” 

Elizabeth had listened attentively. 

“An angel!” she said. “Did he have wings 
then ?” 

“It is only a story,” answered Reinhardt. 
“There are no angels.” 

“Oh! fie, Reinhardt,” she said, looking fixedly 
into his face. Butas he still sat gazing gloomily at 
her, she asked, doubtfully : “ Why do they always 
say 80, then—mother and auntie, and at school, 
too ?” 

“That I don’t know,” he answered. 

“ But say,” said Elizabeth, “are there no lions 
either ?” 

“Lions! She wants to know if there are any 
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lions! Yes,in India. The priests yoke them be- 


fore the wagon and travel with them through the 
wilderness, When | grow up, I will go there | 
It is a thousand times more beautiful | 
There is no winter there. | 


myself, 
there than it is here. 
You must go with me. Will you?” 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth; “but mother must go 
with us, and your mother, too.” 

“No,” said Reinhardt, ‘they will be too old 
then. They cannot go with us.” 

“ But I can’t go alone.” 


“Oh! yes, you can. You will be really my wife | 
then, and the others will have no right to control | 


you.” 

“ But my mother will cry.” 

“We will come back again,” said Reinhardt, 
eagerly. “Only just say it. Will you go with 
me? If you won’t, I shall go alone, and then I’ll 
never come back any more.” 

The little maid nearly cried. 

“Only don’t look at me like that,” she said, 
‘and I will go to India with you.” 

Reinhardt grasped her hands in open joy and 
drew her out upon the meadow. 

“To India, to India!” he sang, and whirled her 
around and around with him until the little red 
kerchief flew from her neck. Then he suddenly 
let her go and said, earnestly : 

“ Nothing will come of it. 
age.” 

“ Elizabeth! Reinhardt!” called some one from 
the garden-gate. 

“Here! here!’’ answered the children, and ran, 
hand in hand, into the house. 


You have no cour- 


IN THE FOREST. 

In this way the children lived together. She 
was often too quiet for him; he was often too 
violent for her, but they did not let that separate 
them. They spent nearly all their leisure hours 
together—in winter in their mother’s rooms, in 
summer in wood and field. 

Once when Elizabeth was scolded by the school- 
master in Reinhardt’s presence he threw his slate 
down angrily upon the desk, hoping in this way 
to turn the master’s anger against himself, but it 
was not noticed. Reinhardt lost all interest in 
his geography leason, and, instead of learning it, 
composed a long poem in which he likened him- 
self to a young eagle, the schoolmaster to an old 
crow, while Elizabeth was the white dove. The 
eagle vowed to take revenge on the old crow as 
soon as his wings were grown. Tears stood in the 
eyes of the young poet at this vision of his future 
exaltation. 

On reaching home he remembered where he 
could find a little note-book containing a great 
many blank, white leaves. On the first side he 
wrote his first poem with a careful hand. 


Soon after this he was placed in ‘another school, 
' 
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where he formed many new friendships with boys of 
| his own age, but his intercourse with Elizabeth 
was not interrupted. Of the stories which he had 
so often told her he selected the ones which had 
seemed to please her most and began to write 
them down. He often felt a desire to put in some 
of his own theughts, but could never succeed in 
doing s0,he knew not why. So he wrote them down 
just as he had heard them, then gave the leaves 
to Elizabeth, who treasured them carefully in a 
drawer of her strong-box. It gave him great 
pleasure to listen to her as, sometimes of an even- 
| ing, she would read these stories to her mother 
| from the pages which he had written. 
| Seven years had passed, Reinhardt found it 
| necessary to leave the city in order to complete his 
|education. Elizabeth could not understand how 
| time would go on quite without Reinhardt. 
| She was delighted when he told her one day 
| that he would write down stories for her just as 
|he had formerly done. He said he would send 
|them to her with the letters to his mother, and 
she must write to him and tell him how she liked 
them. His departure drew near; but before he 
| went many new rhymes found a place in the little 
| book. That alone was a secret from Elizabeth, 
| although she had been the inspiration of the 
| book and the subject of most of the songs, which 
| little by little had filled nearly half of the white 
leaves, 

It was in June. On the next day Reinhardt 
must begin his journey. But they wished to enjoy 
}one more holiday together; so it was arranged 
that they should go in company with others on a 
picnic to one of the forests which lay near the 
city. After an hour’s ride they reached the edge 
of the forest ; then they left the wagon, and, taking 
their provision baskets on their arms, marched 
merrily on through the pine wood which came 
first in their way. It was cool and shady here, 
}and the ground was everywhere strewn with the 
fine needles, After walking for half an hour they 
emerged from the gloomy fir wood into a forest of 
beeches. Here everything was fresh and green. 
Sometimes a sunbeam broke through the leafy 
branches. A squirrel sprung from bough to bough 
overhead, In aspot where lofty old beeches joined 
their spreading crowns in a transparent, leafy 
canopy the company halted. Elizabeth’s mother 
opened one of the baskets, and an old gentle- 
man appointed himself commissary of the stores. 

“Come young birds!” cried. 
“Mark what I say to you. Every one of you 
will get just two dry rolls for breakfast. The 
There are plenty of 


here, you he 


butter has been left at home. 
strawberries in the forest—that is, for those who 
know how to find them. Those who are not skill- 
ful must eat their bread dry, That is the way it 
goes all tittough life. Do you understand ?” 

“ Yes, indeed !” cried the young people. 
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“Ah! yes,” said the old gentleman, “but | 
haven’t finished yet. We old people have already 
run about enough for our life-time, so we shall 
satay at home—that is, here under these spreading 
trees, and pare the potatoes and make the fire and 
lay the table, and at twelve o’clock the eggs will 
be cooked. For this you will owe us half of your 
strawberries, so we can have a deasert too. And 
now go east and west, and be honest.” 

The children made all sorts of roguish faces. 

“Hold on!” he cried again, “I don’t need to 
tell you that those who find none need give us 
none, But listen to this with all your pretty ears! 
They will get nothing from us old ones either. 
And now you have had lecturing enough for one 
day. If you have the strawberries too, you will 
do very well.” 

The children were of the same opinion, and 
began to start off on their ramble in pairs, 

“Come, Elizabeth !” said Reinhardt. “I know 
a strawberry patch. You shall not eat dry bread.” 

Elizabeth knotted the ribbons of her straw hat, 
and hung it over her arm. 

“Come on,” she said; “the basket is ready.” 

Then they went into the forest, deeper and 
deeper, through damp, impenetrable shade, where 
there was no sound save the cry of the hawk, high 
above them and out of sight in the air; then 
again through thick undergrowth—so thick that 
Reinhardt was obliged to go before, to break off 
a bough here and push a vine out of the way 
there. But he soon heard Eiizabeth calling his 
name far behind him, He turned around. 

“Reinhardt!” she cried; “ Reinhardt! 
for me!” 

He did not see her at first, but at last he caught 
sight of her at some distance, struggling with the 
bushes. Her pretty little head scarcely showed 
above the tops of the ferns. He went back and 
led her through the wilderness of weeds and 
shrubs out upon an open space where blue butter- 
flies fluttered about among the wild forest flowers. 
Reinhardt stroked the damp hair away from the 
heated little face, and attempted to put her hat on 
her head, but she would not allow it. He per- 
sisted, and at last she let him put it on. 

“But where are your strawberries?” she asked 
at last, while she stood still and drew a deep 
breath 

“They were here,” he said; “but the toads 
have been here before us, or the martens, or per- 
haps the elves.” 

“Yea,” said Elizabeth, “here are the leaves. 
But do not talk of the elves here. Come, I am 
not at all tired; we will look further.” 

A little brook lay before them ; beyond this was 
the forest again. Reinhardt took Elizabeth in his 

arms and carried her over. After a time they 
came out of the shady forest again into a wide 
clearing. 


Wait 
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“There must be strawberries here,” said the 

girl; “it amells so sweet.” 
| They searched for them all through the sunny 
spot, but found none. 

“No,” aaid Reinhardt, “ it is only the fragrance 
of the wild plants.” 

Raspberry bushes and holly thorns grew every 
where in rank and tangled profusion; heath-weeds 
alternating with short grass covered the ground of 
this open space and filled the air with their strong 
perfume. 

“It is lonely here,” said Elizabeth, 
can the others be?” 

Reinhardt had not thought about their re- 
turn, 

“Wait! Which way is the wind?” he said, 
raising his hand in the air. But no wind came. 

“Hush!” said Elizabeth, “I thought I heard 
them speak, Call to them once.” 

Reinhardt called through his hand: 

“Come here!” 

“ Here |” was the reply 

“They answered,” said Elizabeth, clapping her 


“ Where 


hands. 

“No, it was nothing. It was only the echo.” 

Elizabeth caught his hand. 

“T am afraid,” she said. 

“No,” said Reinhardt, “ you mustn’t be afraid 
It is splendid here ; sit there in the shade among 
the shrubs-—let us rest awhile. We shall soon 
find the others,” 

Elizabeth sat down under an overhanging beech 
and listened attentively from all sides. Reinhardt 
sat a few steps away on the trunk of a fallen tree 
and silently gazed across at her. The sun‘stood 
directly over them. It was the glowing heat of 
midday. Little, glittering, steel-blue flies hovered 
in the air. Around them sounded a soft whining 
and humming, and deep in the forest they heard 
the drumming of the woodpecker and the cries of 
the other forest birds, 

“ Hark !” said Elizabeth, “I hear a ringing.” 

‘*Where ?” asked Reinhardt. 

“Behind us. Do you hear? It is noon.” 

“Then the city lies behind us, and if we go 
exactly in this direction we must find the others.”’ 

Then they started on their walk back through 
the forest. They had given up looking for straw- 
berries, for Elizabeth was tired. At last the 
laughter of the company rang through the trees; 
then they saw a white cloth shimmering on the 
That was the table, and upon it stood 
The old gentleman 


grasa. 
atrawberries in abundance. 


had a napkin in his buttonhole, and was enter 
taining the young people with his instructive talk, 
while he busily carved the meat. 

“Here are the stragglers,” cried the children, 
as they saw Reinhardt and Elizabeth come through 
the trees. 

“Come on!” cried the old man, 


“ Handker- 
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chiefs have been emptied—hats turned over. Now 
show us what you have found.” 

“ Hunger and thirst,” said Reinhardt, 

“Tf that is all, you may keep it,” he answered, | 
raising the full bowl toward them. “ You know 
the agreement. We feed no idlers here.”’ 

But at last he let himself be persuaded, and they 
ate their fill, while the thrush sang to them from 
the trees overhead. 

Thus the day passed. But Reinhardt had found 
something. Although it was not strawberries, it 
had nevertheleas grown in the forest. When he} 
was at home again he wrote in his little, old note- 
book : 


“ Here on the grassy hillside 
The winds are hushed and mild; 
The boughs bend gently downward, 
Beneath them sits the child 


“ She sits mid thyme and clover, 
Iu fragrance fresh and rare 
The blue flies hum and flutter 

the 


And flash across air 


“ The forest, dim and silent, 
Her thoughtful glances calls ; 
Upon her nut-brown tresses 


| 


The glancing sunlight falls 


| you were already gone 


“ Afar off laughs the cuckoo, 
I silent sit and dream ; 
Her golden eyes have crowned her 
The queen of wood and stream.” 


She was not merely his pet. She was the ex- 
pression of everything beautiful and wonderful in | 


his opening life. 


THE CHILD STOOD IN THE PATH, 

Christmas was at hand. It was afternoon as 
Reinhardt sat with other students by an old oak | 
table in the wine-cellar, The lamps on the wall | 
were lighted, for here it was already growing 
dark. Few guests had as yet assembled, and the | 
waiters leaned idly against the pillars. In one | 
corner of the cellar sat an old fiddler and a guitar- 
girl with a handsome, gypsyish face. She let the | 
instrument lie still in her lap, and gazed listleasly 
before her. At the students’ table there was a pop- | 
ping of champagne corks. 

“Drink, my little gypsy love,” 
young cavalier, offering the girl a full glass, 

“T don’t wish to,” she said, without changing 
her attitude. 

“Sing, then |” he cried, tossing a piece of silver | 
into her lap. The girl drew her fingers slowly | 
through her black hair, while the old fiddler 
But she threw back her | 


cried a gay | 


whispered in her ear. 
head and rested her chin on the guitar. 
“T won’t play for him,” she said. 
Reinhardt sprung up with his glass in his hand, | 


and placed himself before her. | 
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” 


“ What do you want,” she asked, defiantly. 


“To see your eyes.” 
“ What are my eyes to you?” 

Reinhardt looked down upon her with glitter- 
ing eyes, 

“1 know very well they are false,” he said, 

She laid her cheek upon her hand and looked 
at him sideways from under her dark brows 
Reinhardt raised the glass to his lips. 

“To your beautiful, sinful eyes,” he said, and 
drank, 

She laughed and turned toward him. 

“Give it to me,” she said, and, fastening her 
dark eyes on his, she slowly drank what remained 
Then she took up her instrument and sang, in a 


| deep, passionate voice: 


‘ To-day, alas, to-day alone, 
I charm your eager eyes ; 
l'o-morrow, ah, to-morrow, 
My glowing beauty flies! 
For one impassioned, speeding hour 
hy heart is all my own ; 
To-morrow, ah, to-morrow, 


L die, and die alone !” 


As the old man played the finale in rapid time, 


| a new-comer joined the group. 


“T called for you, Reinhardt,” he said, “ but 
And Santa Claus has 
been paying you a visit,” 


“Santa Claus!’ said Reinhardt. “He never 


comes to me now.” 
smelled of 


“Oh! indeed! Your whole room 


| evergreens and brown cakes.” 
Reinhardt put down his glass and seized his 


cap. 
“ Where are you going ?’ 
“T will come back again soon.” 
She knitted her brows. 
“Stay,” she said, softly, with a tender glance. 


asked the girl. 


Reinhardt hesitated. 

“T cannot,” he said. 

She laughed and pushed him lightly with her 
foot. 

“Go,” she said; “you are good for nothing. 
You are all of you good for nothing,” and as 
she turned away Reinhardt slowly ascended the 
cellar-steps. 

Outside on the street it was deep twilight. 
felt the fresh winter air on his hot forehead. 


He 


Here 


jand there through the windows came the clear 
| glow of a lighted fir-tree. Now and then was 


heard from within the noise of little pipes and tin 
trumpets mingled with the happy voices of chil- 


dren. Crowds of beggar-children went from house 


| to house, or climbed upon the steps, trying to catch 


a glimpse of the forbidden splendors through the 
windows. Sometimes a door would be suddenly 
opened and chiding voices drive a whole swarm 
of such lgttle guests from the lighted houses out 


into the dark streets. In other places, some old 
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Christmas song rang out from the hall in clear, 
girlish voices. Reinhardt scarcely heard them, 
He pa sed swiftly through it all, from one street 
to another, When he reached the house in which 
he now lived it was quite dark, He stumbled up 
the stairs and entered his room. A pleasant fra- 
grance greeted him and made him think of home. 
It smelled like that in his mother’s house at 
Christmas-time. He lighted his lamp with a 
trembling hand. A large packet lay on the table, 


and as he opened it out fell the well-remembered, | 
On some of them the | 
initial letters of his name were traced in sugar. | 


brown Christmas cakes. 


No one but Elizabeth could have done that. 
Then a smaller packet met his eye. It contained 
embroidered linen, ruflles, and handkerchiefs, and 
at last he found letters from his mother and Eliza- 
beth. He opened the latter first. 
wrote: 


“The pretty sugar letters will show you who | 


helped with the cakes, The same person embroi- 
dered the ruflles for you. 


very quiet here with us. My mother always puts 


her spinning- wheel in the corner at half-past nine. | 
It is dreadfully lonesome this winter because you | 
The linnet that you gave me died | 


are not here. 
last Sunday. How I didcry! And yet I always 
took good care of him. He always used to sing 
in the afternoon, when the sun shone on his cage. 


You know mother often had to put a cloth over | 


him to make him be still, when he sang as loud 
as he could. 
only that your old friend Eric sometimes comes to 
visit us. You said once that he looked like his 
brown overcoat. I always have to think of it when 
he comes in at the door, and it is toocomical. But 
don’t tell mother; she would be vexed. 

“Guess what I am going to give your mother at 
Christmas! You can’t guess? Myself! Eric 
drew me in black chalk. I had tosit to him three 
times, every time a whole hour. I didn’t like it 
that a strange man should learn my face by heart 
that way, but mother persuaded me. She said 
it would give dear Mrs. Werner so much pleasure. 

“But you don’t keep your word, Reinhardt. 
You have sent me no stories, I have often com- 
plained of you to your mother, and she always 
says you have too much to do now for such child- 
ishness. But I don’t believe it. There is some- 
thing else.” 

Then Reinhardt read his mother’s letter. After 
he had read both letters and slowly folded them 
up again and laid them away, an inexpressible 
homesickness took possession of him. For a long 
time he paced up and down his chamber, speaking 
softly and only half intelligibly to himself. 

** His careless feet had turned aside, 
Through perilous ways to roam ; 
The child stood in the path and smiled, 
And gently led him home.” 


Elizabeth | 


Christmas Eve will be | 


It is more quiet in the room now, | 
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| Then he stepped to his desk, took out some 
money, and went down into the street again, It 
had grown atiller here. The Christmas-trees had 
burnt down; the children were no longer running 
about; the wind swept through the deserted 
streets; the old and the young were gathered in 
family circles at their own firesides; the second 
part of Christmas Eve had begun. 

As Reinhardt drew near the wine-cellar, he 
heard ringing up from below the strains of the 
violin and the sony of the gypsy girl. Then the 
cellar-doors clanged together and a dark figure 
reeled up the broad, dimly lighted steps. Rein- 
hardt shrank back into the shade of the houses 
and walked swiftly past the place. After a while 
he reached the illuminated shop of a jeweler, and, 
after he had bought a little cross ornamented with 
red coral, he went back over the same way through 
which he had come, 

Not far from his rooma, he noticed a little girl, 
clothed in wretched rags, who was standing before 
a high house-door, in a v&in endeavor to open it. 

“Shall T help you ?” said he. 

The child did not answer, but let the heavy 
door-latch fall from her hand, Reinhardt had 
already opened the door. 

“No,” said he, “they might drive you away. 
Come with me; I will give you some Christmas 


i 


cakes. 
He shut the door again and took the little gir! 
by the hand. She went silently with him to his 
rooms. He had left the light burning when he 
went away. 
| “Here are some cakes for you,” he said, and 
poured the half of his whole store into her apron, 
but he kept those with the sugar letters, 
“Now go home and give your mother some, 


too,” 

The child looked up at him shyly. She seemed 
unaccustomed to such kindness, and could make 
no reply. Reinhardt opened the door and lighted 
the way for her, and then the little one flew like a 
bird with ber cakes down the stairs and out of the 
house. 

Reinhardt stirred the fire in the stove and put 
his dusty inkstand on the table. Then he sat 
down and wrote—wrote the whole night through— 
letters to his mother and to Elizabeth. The rest 
of the Christmas cakes lay untouched beside him, 
but the ruffles which Elizabeth had sent him he 
had knotted about his neck, and they looked very 
odd with his white fleece coat. He still sat there 
when the winter sun fell upon the frozen window- 
panes and showed him in the mirror opposite a 
pale, earnest face. 


AT HOME, 
When Easter came Keinhardt went home. On 
the morning after his arrival he went to see Eliza- 
beth. 
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“ How tall you have grown!” he said, as the 
beautiful, slender maiden came smiling to meet 
him. She colored, but did not answer, and gently 
tried to draw away the hand which he had taken 
as he greeted her. 

He looked at her questioningly. She had never 
done that before. It seemed as if some estrange- 
ment had come between them. It did not pass 
away during his stay, nor even when he came 
again, day after day. When they sat alone to 
gether pauses occurred which were painful to him, 
and which he anxiously strove to avoid. 


In order to have some fixed occupation for the | 


vacation, he began to teach Elizabeth botany, with 
which he had busied himself during the first 
months of his university life. Elizabeth, who 
was accustomed to follow him in all things, and 
was, moreover, very quick to learn, willingly 
undertook the study. Many times a week they 
made excursions to field or wood, and at mid-day 
brought home their green botanizing box full of 
plants and flowers. Then a few hours afterward 
Reinhardt would come to arrange and share the 
common stock with Elizabeth. 

One afternoon, as he came into the room on such 


an errand, Elizabeth stood before the window, | 


covering with fresh chickweed a gilded cage, 
which he had not before seen there. 
was a canary bird which was screeching and flap- 


ping its wings, and pecking at Elizabeth’s finger. | 


Reinhardt’s bird had formerly hung in this place 


“Has my poor linnet turned into a goldfinch 


after death ?” he asked, cheerily. 


“That is not usually the way with linnets,” | 
said the mother, who sat in her arm-chair spin- | 


ning. “ Your friend Eric sent it to Elizabeth 
from his country-house to-day noon.” 

“From what country-house ?” 

“ Don’t you know?” 

“ Know what?” 


“That a month ago your friend Eric came into | 


possession of his father’s second farm on Lake 
Immen ?” 
“But you have never said a word to me about 


“Oh!” said she, “neither have you said a word 
about your friend.” 

She went out to look after the coffee. Elizabeth 
had turned her back to Reinhardt, and was still 
busying herself with the iittle bower about the cage. 

“Please, just a moment,” she said. “I will be 
ready directly.” 

Then as Reinhardt, contrary to his custom, did 
not answer her, she turned around. In his eyes 
lay an expression of grief which she had never 
seen there before. 

“What is the matter with you, Reinhardt?” she 
asked, coming toward him. 

“With me?” he said, absently, lettifg his eyes 


rest dreamily on hers. 


In the cage | 
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“You look so sad.” 

“Elizabeth,” he said, “I can’t endure that 
| yellow bird.” 

She looked at him wonderingly. She did not 
| understand him 

“You are so strange,” she said. 

He took both her hands, and she let them lie 
quietly in his. Her mother came in again soon 
After the coffee had been served she sat down to 

| her spinning-wheel. Reinhardt and Elizabeth 
| went into the next room to arrange their plants 
| They counted the stamens, carefully spread out the 
leaves and blossoms, and put two specimens of 
every kind between the leaves of a great folio to 
dry. The stillness of sunny noon-tide was about 
|them. Nothing was heard save the humming of 
| the spinning-wheel, and, from time to time, Rein- 
| hardt’s suppressed voice as he named the orders 
}and classes of the plants or corrected Elizabeth’s 
awkward pronunciation of the Latin names, 

“IT have no May-flower this time either,” she 
| said, when the whole stock had been arranged and 
| classified. 
| Reinhardt drew a little white note-book out of 
his pocket. 

“ Here is a May-flower for you,” he said, taking 
| out a half-dried flower. 
When Elizabeth saw the written leaves she 
| asked : 
| “Have you written down some more stories ?” 
| “These are no stories,” he answered, giving her 
| the book 

It contained only poems, the most of them filling 
only one page. Elizabeth turned over one leaf 
after another. She seemed to read only the head- 
lings. “When the schoolmaster scolded her,” 
“With the Easter story,” “ When she first wrote 
to me.” Nearly all ran after this fashion. Rein- 
hardt leoked at her searchingly, and, as she kept 
turning over the leaves, he saw how at last a ten- 
der flush came into her pure face and gradually 
He tried to see her eyes, but 


overspread it. 
At last she silently 


Elizabeth would not look up. 
laid the book before him. 

“ Don’t give it back to me like that,” he said. 

She took a brown twig out of the tin-box. 

“T will lay your favorite flower in it,” she said, 
and put the book into his hands. 

At last came the last day of vacation, and the 
morning of his departure Elizabeth asked and 
received permission from her mother to accom- 
pany her friend to the stage-coach, which had its 
station a few streets from her home. As they 
stepped out of the door Reinhardt gave her his 
arm, and then walked silently along by the side 
of the slender maiden. The nearer they came to 

the end of their walk the more it seemed to him 
there was something he must tel! her before leav- 
ing her forgso long a time—something on which 
j all the happiness and worth of his future life 
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depended ; and yet he could not find the words in | broke the seal and began to read. He soon came 


which to express it. This troubled him. His 


steps grew slower and slower. 


“You will be too late,” she eaid. “St. Mary’s 


has already struck ten.” 

But he went no faster, At last he said, stammer 
ing: 

“Elizabeth, you will not see me again for two 
years. When I come back again, will you care as 
much for me as you do now?” 

She nodded and looked affectionately into his 
face. 

“I have defended you, too,” she said, after a 
pause, 


“Defended me! Against whom was it neces- | 


sary ?” 


“Against my mother. We talked a long time 
about you last night after you went away. She 
said she didn’t believe you were so good as you 
used to be.” 

Reinhardt was silent a moment; then he took 
her hand in his and looked earnestly into her 
childish eyes. 

“T’m just as good as I ever was,” he said. “ Do 
you really believe it? Do you believe it, Eliza- 
beth ?” 

“ Yes,” she said. 

He released her hand and walked swiftly on 
with her through the last street. His face grew 
more and more joyous as the moment of parting 
drew nearer. He went almost too fast for her. 

“What is it, Reinhardt?” she asked. 

“T have a secret, a beautiful one,” he said, look- 
ing at her with shining eyes. “In two years | 
shall come home again, and then you shall hear 
it? 

They had now reached the stage-coach. They 


were just in time. Once more Reinhardt took | 


her hand. 

“Good-bye!” he said. “Good-bye, Elizabeth. 
Don’t forget.”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Good-bye,” she said. 

Reinhardt got into the coach, and the horses 
started. As they turned the corner of the street 
he saw her dear form once more slowly returning 
over the familiar way. 


A LETTER. 

One evening, nearly two years after this, Rein- 
hardt sat before his lamp surrounded by books 
and papers, awaiting a friend with whom he 
shared his studies. Some one came up the stairs. 

“Enter.” It was the landlady. 

“A letter for you, Mr. Werner.” Then she 
withdrew again 

Reinhardt had not written to Elizabeth since 
his visit home, and had received no letter from 
her. But this was not from her either. The 
handwriting was that of his mother. Reinhardt 


| to the following : 
“At your age, my dear child, almost every year 
| has its own special aspect, for youth will not let 
itself be long depressed. Many things have hap- 
| pened here which will grieve you at first, if I have 
| rightly understood your feeling. Yesterday Eric 
| gained Elizabeth’s consent to a betrothal. During 
| the last three months he has asked it twice in vain 
| She could never bring herself to accept him, but 
at last she has done it. She is still much too 
| young. The marriage will soon take place, and 
| then her mother will go away with them.” 





LAKE IMMEN. 

Again years had passed. One warm afternoon 
in spring a young man with a strong, sun-burned 
countenance was walking along a shady, upward 
| tending forest path. His keen gray eyes scanned 
the distance intently, as if he expected to discover 
some change in the monotonous way, which, how- 
|ever, did not appear. At last a work-cart came 


| slowly along from below. 

| “Halloo, my friend!” cried the traveler to the 
passing peasant. “Is this the right road to Lake 
| Immen ?” 

| “ Keepstraight on,” answered the man, touching 
his cap. 

| “Js it much further there ?” 

“You are close by it. Before you can smoke a 
| half a pipe of tobacco you will reach the lake 
| The manor-house lies hard by.” 

| The peasant went on. The other walked more 
| hastily along under the trees. After a quarter of 
}an hour the shade at the left was suddenly,inter- 
jrupted. The path lay along a precipice, out of 
which the tops of ancient oaks projected. 

Beyond this extended a broad, sunny landscape. 
Far below lay the lake, quiet, dark-blue, almost 
surrounded by green forests, gleaming in the sun- 
shine. But on one side they parted, affording a 
| deep prospect, until this also was shut in by blue 

mountains. Directly opposite, in the midst of the 
green foliage of the forest, lay something white 
like snow. It was the blossoming fruit-trees, and 
from among them, on the steep shore, rose the 
manor-house, white, with red tiles. A stork flew 
out from the chimney and circled slowly over the 
water. 

“ Lake Immen!” cried the wanderer. It seemed 
almost as if he might have reached the end of his 
journey, for he stood motionless, gazing over the 
tops of the trees at his feet to the other shore, 

| where the image of the manor-house lay gently 
|rocking on the water. Then he suddenly con 
| tinued his way. 

The path now ran almost precipitously down 
the mountain, so that the trees again afforded 
| shade, but, at the same time, they hid the view of 
|the lake, which now only at times glimmered 
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through the interstices of the branches. 
led gently upward again, and now the wood van- 
ished at right and left and instead of this a leafy 
vineyard lay along the way. At each side were | 
blossoming fruit-trees full of humming, whirling | 
bees. A stately man in a brown overcoat came to 
meet the traveler. When he was nearly at his 
side he swung his cap and cried : 

“ Welcome, welcome, brother Reinhardt! Wel- 
come to our dear Lake Immen !” 

“God bless you, Eric! Thank you for your 
welcome,” called out the other. 

They were together now, and shook hands. 

“Are you the same as ever?” asked Eric, as 
he looked into the earnest face of his old school- 
fellow 

“Of course I am, Eric, and so are you; but | 
you look happier than you ever did before.” 

At these words a glad smile made Eric’s plain | 
face happier still. 

“ Yes, brother Reinhardt,” said he, again hold- 
ing out his hand. “Since then I have drawn a 
great prize. You know all about it.” 

Then he rubbed his hands and cried, delight- 
edly : 

“It will be a great surprise. 
you, never,” 


She doesn’t expect 


“For whom?” 


o” 


A surprise ?” asked Reinhardt. 

“ For Elizabeth.” 

“ Elizabeth! You have not told her of my 
visit ?” 

“ Not a word, 
mother either, 
might enjoy it the more. 
my quiet little plans.” 

Reinhardt grew thoughtful. His breath came 
fast as he drew near the house. On the left the 
vineyard now gave place to a long kitchen-garden, 
which extended almost to the shore of the lake. 
The stork had, meantime, alighted, and was walk- 
ing gravely around among the vegetable beds. 

“Halloo! you long-legged Egyptian!” cried 
* Are you stealing my 


She doesn’t dream of it, nor her | 
I wrote to you secretly so she| 


You know I always had | 


Eric, clapping his hands. 
young peas again ?” 

The bird rose slowly and flew upon the roof of 
a new building which stood at the end of the 
kitchen-garden, its walls shaded by peach and 
apricot trees 

“ That is the distillery,’ “T began 
it two years ago. The farm-buildings were put 
up in my late father’s time and my grandfather 
built the dwelling-house. In that way every one 
makes a little advance in life.” 

They had now come to a roomy spot, boarded 
on one side by the farm-buildings and in the back 
ground by the manor-house, which was inclosed 
on each side by a high garden wall. Behind 
this was a line of dark yew-trees, and here and 
there syringa bushes hung their blooming branches 
over the wall into the court-yard? Men with 


said Eric. 


Soon it | 
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faces heated by the sun and their labor were pass- 
ing to and fro ovex the place. They gave the 
friends a respectful greeting, while Eric called out 
to one and another some commission or question 
about the day’s work. Then they had reached the 
house. A high, cool hall received them, at the 
end of which they turned to the left into a some- 
what darker passage. Here Eric opened a door 
and they entered a roomy summer-house, shaded 
on both sides by the thick foliage which covered 
the windows. But between these, high, open 
folding-doors let in the full splendor of the spring 
sun and afforded a view of the garden, with its 
circling flower-beds and high, leafy walls, parted 
by a broad walk, through which one might look 
out upon the lake, and still further to the forests 


lying on the opposite shore. As the friends en- 


| tered the breeze sent a stream of fragrance to meet 


them. 

Upon the terrace before the garden-door sat a 
white, girlish figure. She rose as they entered 
and advanced to meet them, but stopped half way 
as if paralyzed, and gazed fixedly at the stranger 
He smiled and held out his hand. 

“ Reinhardt!” she cried, “ Reinhardt! Good 


Heavens! It is you!—It is a long time since we 


| have seen each other.” 


“Not very long,” he said. He could say no 
more, for, as he heard her voice, he felt a keen, 
physical pain in his heart, and as he looked up he 
saw standing before him the same slight, gentle 
form to which he had said farewell in his native 
city years before. 

Eric stood in the doorway, his face beaming 
with pleasure. 

“Now, Elizabeth,” said he; “is it not true? 
You never expected him, never !” 

Elizabeth looked at him with eyes full of sisterly 
affection. 

“ You are so good, Eric,” she said. 

He took her little hand caressingly in his own 

“And now we have him,” he said, “ we shall 
not soon let him go again. He has been away so 
long. We will make him feel at home again 
Only see how strange and stately he has grown.” 

Elizabeth cast a shy glance up into Reinhardt’s 
face. 

“It is only the time that we have not been to- 
gether,” he said. 

At this moment 
through the door with a basket of keys on her 


Elizabeth’s mother came in 


arm. 
“ Mr. Werner !” she said, as she perceived Rein- 
hardt. ‘A guest as welcome as unexpected.” 
And now the conversation went on its even 
course of questions and answers, The women sat 
down with their work, and while Reinhardt en- 
joyed the refreshment which had been prepared 
for him, Enjc lighted his meerschaum, and sat 


smoking and talking by his side. 
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On other days he took Reinhardt out on the 
farm with him, to the fields, the vineyards, the 
hop-garden, the distillery. Everything was well 
ordered. The people who worked in the fields or 
by the caldron all had a healthy and contented 
appearance. At noon the family assembled in 
the summer-house, and, if the leisure of the host 
permitted, passed the remainder of the day to- 
gether. But the hour before supper, as well as 
the first of the forenoon, Reinhardt spent in his 
room at work. For many years he had been 
gathering together, wherever he could find them, 
the rhymes and songs current among the people, 
and now he was arranging his collection, and, 
whenever possible, increasing it by new acquisi- 
tions from the surrounding country. 

Elizabeth was at all times gentle and friendly. 
She received Eric’s constant attention with almost 
humble gratitude, and Reinhardt thought some- 
times that the bright child of former years had 
indeed. promised a quiet, little woman. 


After the second day of his coming he was | 


accustomed to take a walk at evening along the 
shore of the lake. The path led directly past the 
garden. At the end of the garden, on a project- 
ing embankment, a seat had been placed under a 
high birch-tree. They had christened it the 


“Evening Seat,” because it looked toward the | 
west, and it was much used at this season for the 


sake of the sunset. 

One evening Keinhardt turned back from a walk 
along this path, being suddenly overtaken by rain. 
He sought shelter under a linden-tree, which stood 
by the water, but the heavy drops soon penetrated 
the leaves. Wet through as he was, he resigned 
himself to it, and slowly set out on his homeward 
way. It was almost dark; the rain fell thicker 
and faster at every step. As he drew near the 
Evening Seat he thought he could distinguish 
among the glimmering birch stems the white form 
of a woman. She stood motionless, and as he 
thought to recognize her by drawing nearer, she 
turned toward him, as if she expected some one. 
He believed it was Elizabeth. As he hastened 
forward, thinking to reach her and then accom- 
pany her through the garden and into the house, 
she turned slowly away and vanished in the dark 
walk. 

He could not understand it. He was almost 
angry with Elizabeth, and yet he doubted if it 
really had been she. But he was too shy to ask 
about it. On his return he even avoided going 
into the summer-house, merely that he might not 
see Elizabeth come in through the garden-door. 


MY MOTHER BADE ME. 
Toward evening, some days later, the family sat 
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Reinhardt was asked to read aloud some folk- F 
songs which he had obtained that afternoon from 
a friend who lived in that region. He went up to 
his room and immediately came back with a rol] 
of paper, which seemed to consist of several! 
neatly written pages. They seated themselves at 
the table, Elizabeth at Reinhardt’s side. 

“ We will read at random,” he said. “I haven 
looked them through myself.” 

Elizabeth unrolled the manuscript. 

“Here are notes,” she said. “You must sing 
that, Reinhardt.” 

He read first some Tyrolese ditties, and some- 
times, as he read, he hummed the merry melody 
in a half-suppressed tone. A universal cheerful- 
ness pervaded the little company. 

“But who made these beautiful songs?” asked 
Elizabeth. 

“Oh!” said Eric, “one perceives that from the 
songs themselves. Tailors’ apprentices, hair- 
dressers, and such light rabble.” 

Reinhardt said, ‘‘Tkey were never made at all, 
They grow, they fall out of the air, they fly over 
the land like thistle-down, here and there, and 





are sung in a thousand places at once. We find 
| our own striving and suffering in these songs; it 
| is as if we all had helped to make them.” 
He took up another leaf. 

“ T stood on the lofty mountain.” 
_ “I know that,” cried Elizabeth. “Sing it, Rein- 
| hardt; I will help you.” 

And now they sang that melody, so strange, so 
mysterious, that one can scarcely believe it was 
conceived by a mortal mind. Elizabeth seconded 
the tenor with her soft alto voice. Her mother sat 
busy with her sewing. Eric folded his hands and 
listened attentively. When the song was finished 
Reinhardt silently laid the leaf aside. Up from 
the lake-shore, through the still evening air, came 
| the sound of the herd-bells. They listened invol- 
untarily; then they heard a clear, boy’s voice 
| singing : 

“ T stood on the lofty mountain, 
And gazed on the vale below.” 
| Reinhardt laughed. 
| “Do you hear it? 
| mouth.” 
| “Tt is often sung in this part of the country,” 
| said Elizabeth. 
| “Yes,” said Eric; “it is the shepherd boy. He 
| is driving the flocks home.” 

They listened awhile, until the sound had yvan- 
| ished behind the farm-buildings. 
| “Those are sounds of nature,” said Reinhardt. 
| “ They slept in the dells of the forest; God knows 
| who waked them.” 
He drew out a new leaf. It had already become 


| 





So it goes from mouth to 




















together in the summer-house, as they were wont | darker. A crimson evening glow lay like a blush 
to do at this hour. The doors stood open. The/on the forests beyond the lake. Reinhardt un- 
sun was already behind the forests beyond the sea. | rolled the paper. Elizabeth laid her hand on one 
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side of it and looked on with him. Then Rein- 


hardt read : 


“ My mother bade me take 
The other for her sake ; 
The old love, deep and tender, 
I must for aye surrender— 
My heart, my heart will break ! 


“ My mother, is this well? 
You’ve wrought an evil spell ; 
What once with honor crowned me 
Now weaves a snare around me— 
Ah, no, it is not well! 


“ My pride and joy have fled, 
And grief remains instead. 
I would my life were o’er! 

I would that on the moor 

I begged my daily bread!” 


While reading this Reinhardt had perceived a 
slight trembling of the paper. As he finished, 
Elizabeth softly pushed back her chair and went 
silently out into the garden. Eric would have 
followed her, but her mother said Elizabeth had 
some work to do outside. Thus the reading 
ended. 

But outside the evening fell deeper and deeper 
over the garden and lake. The night insects shot 
whirring past the open doors, through which 
floated the heavy fragrance of the flowers and 
shrubs. Up from the water came the croaking of 
the frogs. Under the window a nightingale was 
singing, and deeper in the garden still another. 
The moon looked over the tree-tops. For awhile 
Reinhardt stood gazing at the spot where Eliza- 
beth’s graceful form had vanished in the leafy 
walk, then rolled up his manuscript, said good- 
night to those present, and went through the house 
down to the water. 

The forests stood silent, casting their shade far 
out upon the lake, though the middle of it lay in 
sultry moonlight. Sometimes a soft sigh shivered 
through the trees, but there was no wind; it was 
only the breath of the summer night. Reinhardt 
walked on along the shore. A stone’s throw from 
land he could distinguish a white water-lily. 
Suddenly he felt a strong desire to see it nearer. 
He threw off his clothes and plunged into the 
water. It was shallow; sharp plants and stones 
cut his feet, and he could not find the depth 
necessary for swimming. Then his footing sud- 
denly gave way beneath him; the waters elosed 
over him, and it was a long time before he again 
came to the surface. Then he moved his hands and 
feet, and swam around in a circle until he found 
the way from which he had entered the lake. He 
soon saw the lily again. It lay alone among the 
great, flat leaves. He swam slowly toward it, 
sometimes raising his arms out of the water, so 
that the drops trickling down from them glittered 
in the moonlight. But it seemed to him that the 





distance between him and the flower remained the 
same, only as he looked around he saw the shore 
lying in ever-increasing obscurity behind him. 
He did not abandon his undertaking, however, 
but swam on vigorously in the same direction. 
At last he was so near the flower he could clearly 
distinguish its silvery petals in the moonlight. 
But at the same time he found himself entangled 
in a net. The slippery stems stretched up from 
the bottom and clung about his bare limbs. The 
unknown water lay black about him. Behind him 
he heard the leaping of a fish. The strange ele- 
ment suddenly seemed to him so mysterious and 
uncanny that, putting forth all his power, he tore 
himself loose from the toils of the plant-stems and 
swam back to land in breathless haste. He looked 
back upon the lake, and there, as before, lay the 
lily, distant and lonely, upon the dark waters. 

He dressed himself, and walked slowly back to 
the house. As he passed from the garden into the 
summer-house he found Eric and Elizabeth’s 
mother preparing for a little business journey 
which it was necessary for them to take on the 
next day. 

“Where have you been so late at night?” asked 
the lady. 

“1?” he answered, “I wished to pay a visit to 
the water-lily, but nothing came of it.” 

“ Nobody can ever understand you!” said Eric. 
“What the deuce had you to do with the water- 
lily ?” 

“T used to know her,” said Reinhardt; “ but it 
was a long time ago.’’ 


ELIZABETH. 

On the following afternoon Reinhardt and 
Elizabeth went across the lake, then rambled 
through the wood and along the projecting edge 
of the shore. Elizabeth had been charged by 
Eric to make Reinhardt acquainted with the finest 
scenery in the neighboring country during the ab- 
sence of her mother and himself. 

They went slowly from point to point, but at 
last Elizabeth was tired and sat down in the shade 
of some overhanging beeches. Reinhardt stood 
opposite, leaning against a tree-trunk. He heard 
the cuckoo calling deep in the forest, and it sud- 
denly flashed upon him that all this had happened 
onte before. He looked at her, smiling strangely. 

“Shall we look for strawberries ?” he asked. 

“Tt is not strawberry time,” she answered. 

“ But it will soon come.” 

Elizabeth silently shook her head. Then she 
rose and they continued their ramble. His eyes 
kept turning toward her as she went on by his 
side, for she glided along as gracefully as if borne 
up by her clothes. He often involuntarily tarried 
a step behind her, so he could take a full view of 
her. At last they came to an open, heath-grown 
spot, from which was a fine prospect reaching far 
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into the land. Reinhardt bent down and picked | She was walking across the lawn with her head 
something from among the plants that grew on the | bent and arms crossed on her breast. 
ground. When he again looked up his face wore | 
an expression of passionate pain. I die, and die alone !”’ 
“Do you know this flower ?” he asked, | An old song buzzed in his ears. For a moment 
She looked at him questioningly. | his breath stood still. Then he turned and went 
“Tt isan Erica, I have often picked them in | up to his room. He sat down and began to work, 
the forest.” | but he could not keep his thoughts upon his task, 
“T have an old book at home,” he said; “I | After trying in vain for an hour, he went down to 
used to write all sorts of songs and rhymes in it,| the family-room. There was no one here—only 
but I gave that up a long time ago. Between the the cool, green shade. On Elizabeth’s work-table 
leaves lies an Erica. Do you know who gave it lay a red ribbon, which she had worn around her 
to me?” | neck that afternoon. He took it in his hand, but 
She nodded dumbly, but dropped her eyes and | it pained him, and he put it down again. He 
looked only at the flower she held in her hand. | could find no rest. He went down to the lake, 
When she raised her eyes he saw that they were untied the boat, and rowed himself across, Then 
full of tears. he went once more over all the places he had so 
“ Elizabeth,” he said, “our youth lies behind | lately visited with Elizabeth. When he again 
those blue mountains. Where was it lost?” | reached the house it was dark. The coachman 
They said no more, but went silently together | met him on the lawn ; he was taking the carriage- 
down to the lake. The-air was sultry. In the| horses to their pasture. The travelers had just 
west a black cloud was rising. returned. As he entered the hall he heard Eric 
“Tt will storm,” said Elizabeth, hastening her in the summer-house, striding up and down. He 
steps. Reinhardt nodded in silence, and both | did not join him. He stood still for a moment, 
walked swiftly along the shore until they reached then softly mounted the stairs to his own room, 
their boat. | Hesat down in the arm-chair by the window. 
While they were passing over the lake Eliza- | He told himself he wished to hear the nightingale, 
beth let her hand rest on the edge of the boat. He | which was singing in the yew-tree below, but he 
looked over at her from the oars, but she was | heard only the beating of his own heart, Every- 
gazing beyond him into the distance. His glance | thing in the house was hushed in rest. The night 
glided down and rested on her hand, and the pale | was passing, but he did not heed it. He sat thus 
hand betrayed to him what her face had concealed. | for hours. At last he rose and placed himself in 
He saw upon it that fine trace of secret pain which ‘the open window. The night dew trickled down 


“ To-morrow, ah! to-morrow, 


80 often takes possession of the beautiful hands | between the leaves; the nightingale had ceased 
which lie at night on a woman’s sad heart. When | his song. Gradually the deep blue of the sky 
Elizabeth felt his eyes resting on her hand she let | faded away. A fresh breeze rose and stroked Rein 
it fall slowly over the edge into the water. | hardt’s hot forehead. The first lark rose exulting 
When they entered the court-yard they found a | into the air. 
knife-grinder’s cart before the house. A manwith| Reinhardt suddenly turned and walked to the 
black hair hanging about his shoulders briskly | table. He fumbled for a pencil, and when he had 
turned the wheel, humming a gypsy melody be- | found it sat down and wrote a few lines on a sheet 
tween his teeth, while a dog in harness lay snuff- | of white paper. When he had finished, he took 
ing beside him. In the entrance-hall stood aj up his hat and cane, and, leaving the paper behind 
ragged girl with a handsome, dissipated face. | him, he opened the door carefully and went down 
She stretched out her hand to Elizabeth, begging | to the hall. The morning twilight still rested in 
for alms. Reinhardt felt in his pocket, but Eliza-| every corner. The great house-cat stretched itself 
beth stepped before him and hastily shook the | on the straw mat and rubbed its back against the 


whole contents of her purse into the open hand of 
the beggar girl. Then she turned quickly away, 
and Reinhardt heard her sob as she went up the 
steps. He wished to follow and comfort her, but 
he controlled himself and remained behind on the 
steps. The girl still stood motionless on the floor, 
the money in her hand. 

“What more will you have?” he asked. 

She started 

“T want nothing more,” she said. Then, with 
her head turned backward, gazing at him with her 
erring eyes, she went slowly toward the door. He 
called out a name, but she no longer heard him, 


hand which he thoughtleasly held toward it. 

Out in the garden the sparrows twittered among 
| the branches and everything said that night was 
past. 

Then he heard a door open above him. Some 
one came down the stairs, and as he looked up 
Elizabeth stood before him. She laid her hand 
on his arm, she moved her lips, but he heard no 
words. 

“You are not coming again,” she said, at last, 
“T know it; don’t deceive me. You will never 
come back again.” 

“ Never,” he said. 
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SONNETS TO THE SEASONS. 


She let her hand fall and said no more. He 


crossed the floor to the door, then he turned once | 


wore to her. 

She stood motionless 
cooked at him with deathlike eyes. 
atep forward and stretched out his arms to her. 
Then, making a strong effort, he turned away and 
passed out of the door. 

Outside lay the world in the fresh, morning 
light. Dewdrops hanging from silvery cobwebs 
glittered in the early sunbeams. He did not look 
backward. He walked swiftly away, and further 
and further behind him sank the quiet farm and 
before him rose the great, wide world. 


on the same spot, and 
He took one 


* - * * * 
THE OLD MAN. 

The moon shone no longer through the window- 
panes; it had grown quite dark. But the old 
map still sat in his arm-chair, with folded hands, 
and gazed quietly before him out into the room. 
Gradually the gloomy twilight around him changed 


before his eyes and grew into a broad, dark lake. | 


Before him lay flood beyond flood, ever deeper 
and more distant, and upon the last, so far that 
the eyes of the old man could scarcely distinguish 
it, a white water-lily floated solitarily among its 
broad leaves. 

The study-door opened and 
streamed into the room. 


a bright light 


“Ttis well that you have come, Brigitta,” sa'd | 


the old man. “ Put the light on the table.” 
Then he drew his chair to the table, and taking 
up one of the open books, buried himse’f in the 
studies to which he had given the vigor of his 
youth. HELEN HERBERT. 


SONNETS TO THE SEASONS. 


No. 13. 
TO SUMMER. 
JULY. 


Chant through the summer wood your 
roundelay, 

Your glad songs; for I alone am weary, 

And im yon woods, where sunshine glints seem 
dreary, 

I’ll reat where Damon works the fresh-cut grass, 

That same whereon, with many frisky pass, 

The young elves dance through these short sum- 
mer eves, 

And where, too, he, who in his heart believes, 

May see at noontide, in their humble sport, 

Some baby wood-gods, fauns of gay deport, 

Or older-grown satyrs with booted heel, 

That ’neath the burden of their full forks reel ; 

Or, through the partings of their matted locks, 

Watch yonder dryads, gay in summer frocks. 


WAY, O nymphs! I pray you go your way! | 


| 
No. 14. 


AMONG THE MOWERS. 
(ANTIQUE. ) 
hy ME, let us seek those haunts where, on auch 
j nights 

As June might give, the fairies, ouphes, and 

sprights 
Hold their deep revels; though there’s naught 

that day 
May know of such carousings, mad and gay, 
Save trampled grass and flow’ry cups half filled 
With nectar, yet by careless hand unspilled- 
These will we seek, and on a daisied sod, 
Fit e’en to pillow the young Delphian god, 
Recline, while we watch Phyllis by the brink 
Of yon brook loit’ring with the cooling drink, 
That soon she’ll bear, all downcast then and shy, 
To that green field we can but just descry, 
Where tired Dameetas rests beside the hedge 
And brawny Damon whets hisscythe’s dulled edge. 


No. 15. 
TO THE BOBOLINK. 
(AFTER AN EARLY VISIT TO THE “LITTLE 
CONEWANGO,”) 
{eye spirit, who makest the woodland seem 
A very Archimago’s nook, a dream 
Mystic as visionings wherewith doth teem 
The ’tranced brain at morn ; though thou, between 
The overhanging branches stil! unseen, 
'Trillest thy song, already from its pain 
“{ast my sad heart enticed, piping again 
 eself-same notes, long, long ago, perchance, 
An ug these shades, lured from her sorrow trance 
Som. dusky maid to dream. But for sweet 
eams 
|Give me hy haunt in June, when oft it seems 
| The semblh. \ce of an angel softly sweeps, 
| With half-furied wings, the stream, and ever keeps 
| Guard o’er the place. 
GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


THE neglect of a habit of accuracy seriously 
|limits a man’s personal influence and also his 
| personal enjoyment. Every community contains 
members whose statements must be discounted 
| at half their value and then taken atarisk. Con- 
‘stant indulgence in intemperate or ill-considered 
| language has as enfeebling and destructive an 
influence as the abuse of any other stimulant. 
| Better, in all the relations of life, is one word 
| that means just what it says than a whole vocabu- 
lary of possibilities or exaggerations. 


| Wer should remember that edification, in the 
| widest sense of the word, is what we owe each 
|other. We were sent into the world not only to 
enjoy ourselves, but to do our best to make those 
under our ifffluence good and wise, strong and 
happy. 
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HINTS FOR HELP. 


Harpy Lopes, April —, 1883. 

DEAR FRIEND :—How glad I am to learn that | 
my lecture cheered and encouraged you! Let 
God’s blessed sunlight in upon your life now and 
may it shine brighter and brighter “unto the | 
yerfect day.” One must not forget that children | 
ove bright things; a baby, you know, will try to | 
clasp a sunbeam in its chubby fingers, cooing with 
pleasure the while. Will it not follow, asa matter 
of course, that the little ones will love a cheery, 
smiling mamma better than a gloomy, morose one? 
Try to rest often and set your “thoughts running” | 
in a cheerful channel, keeping, thus, your youth 
and spirits, for once having lost them they are | 
difficult of recovery. 

You ask me if there is anything you can do to | 
efface the scar left by the lancing of that painful | 
abscess on your little boy’s neck. Certainly there | 
is. Rub sweet-oil on the place three times a day, | 
using your finger and pressing slightly, as if rub- | 
bing the creases out of a bit of silk or ribbon. If| 
the scar is an old one, do not become discouraged | 
because it does not disappear immediately ; it will | 
yield in time and its absence will reward pw 
abundantly for all your trouble. In regard to | 
cuts, would answer that it is a good plan to have | 
a bottle of mucilage in your at. ac od oy together 
with a roll of strips cut from old linen handker- 
chiefs, Dip the bleeding finger in cold water | 
while you pour some mucilage on one end of a} 
strip of the linen and apply to the cut imme- | 
diately upon removing from the water (without 
waiting todry). If the cut is deep and bled pro- | 
fueely, do not remove the bandage for a day or 
two—wait until there is no danger of its bleeding | 
again. Burns treated in this manner become 
perfectly painless and soon heal. As to bleeding | 
at the nose,a remedy I have proved time anc 
again is simply to keep the child chewing. You | 
may laugh, but this is an infallible cure. You | 
can use paper if you like, but something to eat is | 
better, especially for a very small child. A bit 
of meat answers better than cake or bread, as it re- 

uires greater effort to masticate it, and therefore 
the jaws work harder, and that is just what is 
needed in order that the stream of blood from the 
nose may be stopped. 

To prevent the swelling of lumps, press firmly 
with the hands, or several thicknesses of soft cloth 
dipped frequently in cold water, Frightful swell- 
ings may be reduced in this manner. Be careful 
to press as firmly and continuously as possible, as 
you lose ground with every pause. If you wish 
to remove the discoloration, a few drops of lemon- 
juice applied from time to time after you have 
disposed of the swelling, unless the skin is torn, | 
in which case you will be obliged to wait until 
it has healed before using acids. These might 
appear trivial matters to some persons, but you 
have asked regarding them, and every mother or 
other person having children in charge ought to 
know about even the smallest item that can affect a 
child’s comfort. 

Little things have power to make a child cross 
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Ghe Home Gircle, 


|}and miserable. An uncomfortable hitch in the 


clothing, or too much on a warm day or a harsh, 
“scratchy” surface, which irritates the tender 
flesh and the temper, too; one or all of these may 
be the means of making your child fretful, and it 


| seems to me that all exciting causes should be 


carefully inquired into before a child is scolded or 
punished. Love, soothing words, comforting ca- 
resses, are needed much more than “spankings” 
in warm weather. Poor, heated, tired little bodies! 
give them a tepid bath, clean, cool change of 
clothing, and then get them to lie on the lounge 
or even on an old quilt spread on the floor, and 
while they rest and “ cool off,’ read or tell them 
a pretty story; you'll find they will “turn good 
right away.” Have early tea in summer and 


jallow no romping between it and bed time. 
“Why?” do you ask? Because if you keep the 


children quiet, the blood in their active bodies 
will become cool, and thg brains will quiet down— 
in short, they will be ready to lie in peace and 
tranquillity on the bed when you put them there, 
and will fall asleep without tossing about rest- 
lessly for an hour or more. Late suppersand hearty, 
heated blood and disturbed nervous organism, 
are the best inducers of nightmare, restless sleep, 
and cross morning: hours known to the medical or 
immedical faculty. Beware of them all, dear friend. 
Have I been too prodigal of advice? Pray 
excuse me, for I do sincerely desire to assist you 
in your endeavor to carry your little ones salely 
over the ocean of life. In the desired haven may 
we all cast anchor at last. Your ever faithful 
RutTH ARGYLE. 


Dear Home Circie:—lI have so often enjoyed 
the good things in this part of the MAGAZINE that 
I feel constrained to express my gratitude to the 
dear contributors for my share of the feast which 
they monthly re for us hungry readers. 

In the April number I was especially drawn 
toward Hyla with that kindred feeling which 
makes one—financial!y—poor teacher understand 


| and appreciate the trials of a sister sufferer. 


As I read I was in quite the spirit to enjoy that 
letter, for I had just returned a my “field of 
labor’’ in the school-room—weary, with an un- 
satisfied longing for better things, better work, 
and more fruit than I had yet known, and miser- 
ably conscious of my own deficiencies, both in 
education and training, and, as I said, I enjoyed 
that inspiring letter exceedingly. 

Though my way is not yet clear even to com- 
paratively inexpensive Mt. Holyoke, still I can 
thank Hyla for her reminder of our unfailing 
promises of help, for does not He say, “Commit 
thy way unto the Lord, trust also in Him, and 
He shall bring it to pass”? Surely we need not 
despair after that. 

A thought was presented to me in a somewhat 
startling manner, not long ago, arising from a re- 
mark made in answer to an expression regarding 
a worn and tired-out teacher, who had, for a mo- 
ment, forgotten her usual amiability. The remark 
was, “Oh! well, what can you expect? She is an 
old-maid schoolma’am.” 








THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It occurred to me that I had heard remarks like 
that before; in fact, I have a dim recollection of, 
in times past, saying the like myself, This thought 
arose—are old-maid teachers so proverbially cross 
and disagreeable, and is it their work that makes 
them so? I began to think over the list of my 
teaching friends, and finally came back to my own 
experience, and, after a careful examination, was 
obliged to confess that a hard day’s work found 





427 
and infatuation of our smoking-boys seems almost 
incredible, and digs for them many a grave every 
year. 

The early symptoms of its bad effects are seen in 
its derangement of the nervoussystem. Don’t fancy 
your bad feelings come from something else. At- 
tribute them to the right cause and throw your 
cigar into the fire and let the whole box follow. 
The neighbors can shut up their windows for 


me less inclined to bear patiently the little annoy- | awhile until the cremation is over, and then the 
ances of life, and to regard leas charitably the| kind winds of Heaven will waft away the smoke 
peculiarities of eccentric friends, In fact, I could| and leave the air pure and clean again. Just 
well understand how often others might have had | think what it will save you! 
occasion to be offended with me when in this} When a smoker’s hand begins to shake it is 
weary state of mind and body. After this favor-| time to take warning. Itis like thedanger-signals 
able beginning, my imagination pictured vividly | put up at our harbors by the Signal Service. When 
the future, should this state of affairs grow and | a smoker begins to feel lazy and listless he need 
the inclination to say disagreeable things grow | not go out for a bottle of malarial medicine. It 
with the years, and I beheld myself an elderly | will do him no good. When he finds himself 
person with a prim, sour countenance, whom all | nervous and irritable and forgetful of little things, 
of my gentleman acquaintances, who had suffered | he should remember it is a danger signal of a 
from my unwise tongue, should call a “smart| dark red hue. It will be at his peril that he dis- 
woman,” but carefully avoid, and the ladies speak | regards it. 
of as “Poor creature, but so disagreeable one | aralysis may be considered a very “high 
can’t be kind to her,” and the young people regard | toned,” fashionable kind of afiliction, now that so 
with undisguised horror. When i had reached | many of our great statesmen are stricken with it, 
this melancholy pe a of reflection I was almost | but it is none the leas dreadful for that, and it is 
ready to flee for safety to other work rather than one of the most common results of nicotine poi- 
meet such a terrible fate, }soning. It must be terrible for a once strong man 
However, I remembered that delightful “Old | to lie helpless and powerless, unable, often, to even 
Ladies’ Home,” and should worse come to worst, | feed himself or speak an intelligible word, and all 
and I grow too “awful” to be endured, I shall | the time the brain lives on and remembers the 
retire, “the world forgetting, by the world forgot,” | past and looks hopelessly on to the future. Oh! 
within its quiet walls; there, at least, one would i remember such a strong, busy, noble man, who 
be safe from the disrespectful remarks of an un- | for weeks lay thus on his pillow, unable to write 
appreciative world. It may be, though, this evil | even his thoughts or communicate, except by feeble 
has a remedy; if so, we will try and find it, and | signs, with those about him. That his mind was 


should you ever need such a thing we will send | busy still was very plain, and his anxiety for a 


you the recipe with pleasure, provided we are | su ering invalid daughter would express itself in 


successful, or some one else may have one already | bitter tears, which flowed down his cheeks as his 
and can supply the want for us, that we may be | eyes followed her about the room. His box of 
able to keep a cheerful countenance in spite of all | choice cigars was never absent from its accustomed 
traditions to the contrary. | shelf in the closet. 

I think perhaps it may be well that “old-maid| Dear boys, never begin such a down-hill course, 
schoolma’ams” are regarded in such an unfavor- | and you will never regret it, nor will one of your 
able light, for it gives the exceptions the better | true friends. J. E. McC. 
opportunity to shine, and makes us all anxious to | - 
be exceptions. So, after all, we have found the THE RIGHT PLACE: 
bright side to this cloud of unjust report; at least, — 
let us make it unjust by assiduously cultivating READ a little article this morning from the 
the cheerful side of our dispositions and an irre- | | pen of Bishop Simpson, called “ Kach in our 
sistible sweetness of manner, that shall make all | right place.” He illustrates it by telling of 
other women look to their laurels. “A word to | the beantifal mosaic paintings made in other coun- 
the wise is sufficient,” and, of course, we all desire | tries of tiny pieces of various colored glass or 
to come under that head. So please consider that marble. Each piece is small and insignificant 
the word has been said. ALICIA. | looking in itself, yet when all are put in their 

— | ywroper places they make a lovely picture, which 

NEVER BEGIN. lat for ages to give pleasure to all beholders and 

— | reflect praise on the master artist who wrought it 

AID a father to me one day: “I wish you| out. And the writer adds, “So God is making a 
could drop a line to, or in some way throw, an/| great picture out of society—making it out of 
influence over my son, who, I fear, is killing | seemingly insignificant materials, but putting each 
himself with tobacco. He is a jeweler, and of late| one where he should be”—making it for all 
his hands have grown so unsteady he can hardly | eternity—and we ought to be pleased with what- 
work at his business. Sometimes he smokes from | ever place in it He puts us. If we could only feel 
eight to ten cigars in a day.” | this always, what a great help it would be toward 

Another young man, whose wedding I had | making us contented with our lot in life! But 
lately attended, smoked as many one day after | oh! how hard it is to feel so, and often we will 
dinner, and came in to his home so ill and faint | not even believe it. We think we are in the 
that his young wife and her mother feared he would | wrong plaqg, and long to be in a different one. 
die before help could be summoned. The folly | We are sure there is other work which we are 

VoL. Li.—30, 
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much better fitted for than this, which is so dis- 

tasteful, or, at any rate, work which we would 

rather do. And we do not take it kindly that the 

Great Artist has used His own judgment in prefer- | 
ence and put us in this particular spot. The busy 
mother, tired at times with all her household care | 
and tending of the little ones, may envy the) 
woman who, with no family of her own to keep 

her employed, is working for public charities or 

holding positions of trust oe ar pe J in 
societies that are laboring for the good of others 
She thinks, “If I were not tied down so closely 

at home I, too, could do some good in helping 

others.” While perhaps the other woman, weary 

with the responsibilities resting upon her and the 

constant tax on mind and brain necessary to carry 

on all her duties rightly, thinks, “If I only had 

my own home and little ones to work for, as that 

blessed mother has, how much happier I would 

be !” 

Now, it may be that she would not be fitted for 
such a position at all, and could not care for the 
children with half the patience and management 
which the one who is their mother does; yet she 
is titted for the position she holds and fills it nobly, 
while the young mother could not carry out such | 
work in a satisfactory manner. 

The man high in public position and honors, 
whose business it is to command and superintend 
others, sometimes turns wearily away from the 
cares consequent on such a life, and, looking at 
the humble workingman moving on in his quiet, 
even way, doing the work appointed him and re- 
ceiving regularly the compensation for it, thinks, | 
“ What a comfort it would be to have no more care 
or responsibility than that!” And this very labor- 
ing man perhaps thinks, “If I were in that great 
man’s place, what an easy, luxurious life I might 
have!” 

The work which appears to some as if it made 
them insignificant plodders, is often just the work 
needed to make home pleasant comfortable 
for the dwellers therein ; and if the mother, wife, 
or daughter whose work is apportioned there 
should neglect it to seek some other place—some 
other field of labor which looks more congenial— 
how disastrous are the results. 

A friend, who is an active, energetic housewife, 
said to me the other day: “I had been growing so 
dissatisfied with my lot during the last year or two! 
I wanted to do something beside dull, dry house- 
work ; I was tired of its huesiram monotony, all 
to do over and over again every day and week and 
so little to show for it afterw Then that 
tedious spell of illness came on me last spring 
when I could do nothing for so long, but lie and 
suffer and think, and oh! how gladly would I have 

tten up and worked all day long, contented with 

e toil that was so much better than this forced | 
rest. I thonght of invalids condemned to years 
of helpless imprisonment, never able to work for 
themselves or others, and felt how much more 
blessed my lot was than theirs, and resolved that 
hereafter | would be satisfied with it—that I was 
in the right place.” 

Then again, the iavalid, worn with long suffer- 
ng of y and mind, tired of the confinement of 
the sick-room and the lassitude and languor of 
weakness, when there is no actual pain, looks at 
those who can go about where they will and lon 
for their privilege of working with active han 


and feet once more. Repining thoughts often 
come. She feels herself a useless burden and 
thinks her life worthless, forgetting that this place 
has been given her to fill and if she does it cheer- 
fully and submissively such service is just as 
acceptable to the Master, who appoints each one 
his portion, as that of the busiest worker. 

any of us have read—though some perhaps 
have not—the beautiful story of “The Changed 
Cross,” where the weary repiner thought her cross 


. | heavier than those borne by others and too hard 


to carry any longer. It was granted her, in a 
vision, to choose from the many crosses she saw 
around her—some richly set with jewels or adorned 
with flowers. She lifted one and another, but all 
were heavier than her own, or thorns were hidden 
among the flowers, which pierced her too sharply, 
and she laid them down despairingly at last, while 
her Guide whispered gently: “ No cross, no crown!” 
At last she raised her heart to Him imploringly 
and He bade her trust in Him and He would pe 
her His perfect love. So she followed eagerly, 
until He showed her a plain-looking cross, with 
only some words of love inscribed on it. Thank- 
fully she raised it and soqp joyfully acknowledged 
it to be the best she had found—the easiest to 
bear. Then a heavenly light shone upon it and 
she recognized her own old cross; but, oh ! how 
different it felt since trying all the others and find- 
ing them weightier. Thenceforth she felt it was 
best He should choose for her and she could trust 
to His judgment and love. 

Thus should we all endeavor to trust, and be 
willing to accept, the place given us, even if it is 
not a pleasant one, remembering that if we could 
change about at our own desire we might step into 
the wrong places unknowingly and defeat the ends 
which our all-wise Father would have us accom- 
plish for Him. Epna. 


CHIPS. 


BEAUTIFUL thoughts seldom have their birth 
in a mind ill at ease! 


THE great event of to-day is usually but a trifle 
in the memory of to-morrow. 


ALL work, to be successful, must have an incen- 
tive higher than mere selfish ambition. 


Ir were better if all smal! fighters chose large 
enemies. The cur that barks at the moon is as 
self-satisfied as if he had accomplished wonders, 
while the moon sails majestically on, unconscious 
of it all; and thus no one is injured, and all are 
satisfied. 


LAw, justice, our interpretation of the terms 
right and wrong, are, in a great measure, the 
results of custom and education. No justice can 
be perfect unless the motive that prompts to action 
can be fathomed—something that is not always 
easily done. 


Tue dead weights which many of us are forced 
to car Gach life, the things for which we 
are obliged to toil and study and think, and which 
yield us no return, are enough to exhaust the vi- 
tality of the best of us, and to leave us but little 
time or energy for enjoyment or the bestowal of 
happiness upon others. 
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Venomous words or deeds are very apt to recoil 
upon the heads of their authors. We can imagine 
a serpent writhing from the poison of its own 
fangs, or a rabid dog tortured by its own bite, but 
a reasoning being, poisoned by his own venom, 
must suffer greater tortures and is less to be pitied. 
It is the fittest punishment that could be given, 
and one that is certain, sooner or later, to over- 
take those who designedly inflict their venom on 
others, 


Grier.—Oh! the little feet—those that have 
walked beside our own, just a little way on the 
journey of life, and then, before our own, achin 
and world-weary, have found rest, have euuet 
aside, to be with us no more forever! Oh! the 
little hands, pressed so fondly in our own, that we 
had helped to hold for many, many years, now 
folded away cold and lifeless! the little lips that 
we had kiased so often and so fondly, that answer 
to our kisses no more! the prattling tongues, now 
still, that answer no more to our call! the forms 


that spring no more to meet us! the little hearts 
whose warm beatings we may feel no more! How 
hard it is to give them all up, and to know that 
while life lasts they may be ours no more. 


ConsoLaTion.—Oh! the little feet that are 
nevermore to tread earth’s rough pathway, never 
be weary, but, as we fondly trust, may, even now, 
— the shining sands of the Golden Shore! the 
ittle hands, folded away to rest ere they had been 
forced to bear the burdens of life! the little lips 
that shall never know wickedness! the tongues 
that shall never learn to speak words of evil! the 
| voices that, in their heavenly home, may grow 
| softer and sweeter in speaking words of love and 
| truth! the forms that we hope again to see, grown 
|}into angelic loveliness! the hearts that were so 
| tender and pure kept forever free from sin! How 
— the consolation, and yet, with it al), how 

hard the struggle between earthly grief and the 
| consolations of faith and hope. 
JENNIE GAIGE, 





Mathers’ Department, 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


VERY mother who has had to perform the 
K double service of caring for a family of little 

children and doing the work of the house- 
hold knows full well that the hardest time of the 
day, for both herself and the little ones, is the 
hour before the children’s bed-time. The children 
grow tired of the playthings which afforded them 
so much amusement during the day. and, being 
wearied from the constant activity of the little 
bodies, they become fretful and restless without 
knowing whe they are so. Only a mother who is 
compelled to carry on her domestic duties at such 
a time knows how very wearying, how very trying 
to the patience it is. There is usually more or 
less crying among the little ones, and the cross- 
ness that they exhibit in their actions toward 
each other is the natural expression of their feel- 


ings. 
* the years in which I have cared for our 
family of children I have endeavored to study 
their needs and have tried to adopt plans that 
would prove both pleasant and profitable to 
them. And my experience has taught me that 
this time, which I once found so tiresome, can 
made the most pleasant hour of the day. 

The usual difficulties were obviated by so man- 
aging my housework that I could be free to spend 
this time for the exclusive benefit and entertain- 
ment of the children. And if mothers who are 
similarly situated and who have never tried such 
an experiment could see the happy result, I think 
they would be induced to adopt a similar method. 
Our children now look forward to their hour with 
the greatest eagerness, and will readily assist in 
any service that they can perform in order to 
hasten the approach of the time. There is no 
doubt but that one hour each day so spent by a 
mother can be made of lasting benefit to her chil- 
dren. It can be filled with so muclr happiness for 
them, and so many lessons of morality and useful 


' instruction can be taught them, that the hour will 
be retained as something sacred in their mem- 
ories, and impressions made at this time will 
never be forgotten. 

My usual mode of entertaining the children is 
to both read and relate to them simple stories of a 
moral nature, to give them talks on different sub- 
jects of interest to them, such as to tell them of 
different countries and of the customs of the peo- 
ple; to tell of animals and their habits and many 
other subjects equally interesting. Sometimes I 
| take one animal—for instance, a cow. Tell them 
| of its habits of life, of the use of the milk, the 
| flesh, horns, hoofs, bones, ete. The next evening 
| I ask them questions on the subject to see how 
| much is remembered. In the same way do I treat 
such subjects as how the different materials for 
clothing are obtained. There are many articles 
both useful and ornamental in every household 
that have each some peculiar history of its origin, 
which furnish subjects of interesting information. 

In selecting stories for them I always aim at 
those that are both instructive and moral in their 
nature. Children can be taught most impressive 
leasons of morality and can learn much of the 








| 


be | fruits of evil actions from the characters in a good 


story. Nostory has ever charmed our little ones 
so much as the beautiful story of “Gentle Hand,” 
recently published in this magazine. Again and 
again has it been read and related to them, and 
the beautiful lesson it teaches has strongly im- 
pressed their young minds, 

One little girl, six years of age, quick tempered 
and impatient, came to me one morning recently, 
and placing her arms around my neck, said, 
“Mamma, [ am going to try so hard all day to be 
pe and kind like little ‘Gentle Hand,’ so every- 

y willloveme.” And she, for that day at least, 


~e her good resolution. 
any mé@thers will say they cannot spare the 
hen let 


me advise them to not wait until they can spare 





time to so spead with their children. 
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the time, but just take it, If they wait until they 
have leisure tena to devote to the pleasure of 
their little ones, the little ones will have vanished 
from the home. They will have taken their stand 
as men and women in the battle of life, and the 
lonely mothers in the now quiet homes would wil- 
lingly give an hour in each day to their enjoyment 
could they but have their children with them 
again. 

I have known many families where there was 
hardly any thought given to the children’s happi- 
ness—no books, magazines, or anything of an 
elevating nature furnished for their pleasure and 
instruction. And there is no doubt but that it is 
in such families that the worst and most mischiev- 
ous children are found. Poaseasing active minds 
and fun-loving natures, and finding no attraction 
at home, they seek their enjoyment outside, and 
readily yield to the contaminating influences that 
they may meet. By some exertion on the part of the 
mother, home can be made so attractive, the even- 
ing hours can be so pleasantly spent by the chil- 
dren, that, as they grow older and are brought face 
to face with the temptations of the outside world, the 
remembrances of the pure teachings of their happy 
childhood home would prove to them a shield in 
resisting the power of evil. 

NELLIE Burns. 


A STRICT REGARD TO TRUTH. 


STRICT regard to truth should influence 
A the conduct of mothers in their daily inter- 
course with their children. “J thought you 
would not do wrong,” said a young lady two her 
mother, referring to her childhood, “ and I watched 
you closely to satisfy myself whether you would 
or not, I even hoped that I should detect you in 
a falsehood. One day I went to school in the 
morning, fully believing that I had done so, but 
found, on returning home, that I was mistaken.” 
Of all this the mother was ignorant. How strik- 
ingly does this fact prove that our children are 
constantly acting as spies upon our conduct and 
that we may easily lead them into a course of evil 
without being sensible of it, The fact was simply 
this: the child had frequently expressed a strong 
desire for a particular kind | bel, and had often 
been told that she should have it as soon as con- 
venience permitted. This had occasioned delay, 
until the child believed that her mother had not 
spoken the truth. As it proved otherwise, her 
confidence in her mother’s integrity was restored 
and the little incident never forgotten. It is to 
be feared that many an unsuspecting mother has 








thus prepared the way, and even give the force of 
her daily conduct in her family, to anything rather 
than truth; and her children, being left to make 
their own inferences and observations, are left to 
act accordingly. “Train up a child in the way 
he should go,” should be written in legible char- 
acters by fathers and mothers in all family mat- 
ters, 


THE LITTLE ONES. 
])°"s from the long past ages, 


Down through the lapse of years, 
Cometh a ray of gladness, 
Gleaming athwart our tears, 
Cometh a voice—how gentle ! 
Tender and soft and low, 
As when He spoke of the little ones 
In the days of long ago. 


Into our nights of sorrow, 
Dark with a bitter pain, 
Fraught with a thirst for the cup of joy 
That cometh not again, 
His love rebuke falla gently, 
And our grieving Nps are dumb— 
“ Suffer the little aes. 
And forbid them not to come.” 


“ Suffer the little children,” 
O Saviour! unto Thee, 
Into Thy hands we give them, 
Forever Thine to be. 
We know Thy love is tender, 
We know Thou knowest best, 
We know that in Thine arms of love, 
Our darling ones are blest. 
8. J. J. 


CONVERSATION AT HOME. 


HILDREN hunger perpetually for new ideas. 
They will learn with lume from the lips 
of parents what they deem it drudgery to 

study in books, and even if they have the mis- 
fortune to be deprived of many educational ad- 
vantages, they will grow up intelligent if they 
enjoy in childhood the privilege of listening daily 
to the conversation of intelligent people. A silent 
home is a dull place for youn ple—a place 
from which they will escape i they can, How 
much useful information, on the other hand, is 
often given in pleasant conversation, and what 
unconscious, but excellent mental training is lively, 
social argument ! 


Pousekeepers’ Department, 


HOW, WHY, AND WHEREFORE. 


E have been putting it off and putting it off. 

The young wife in Dakota who wanted to 

know how to make sweet pickles and sour 

will get tired of waiting on us, but it will come 

just in time, and she can leave her MAGAZINE 
ins open and “ hew to the line.” 

Our little sister Ida can likewise learn from the 





same page as the little Dakota wife the formula of 
making and compounding, and she will find many 
questions answered which will be of benefit in her 
uture housewifery. 

About canning corn, a problem that is pro- 
pounded and answered year after year with no 
good results. Women will go on canning green 
corn and experimenting and failing and getting 
out of humor, until a way is found for accomplish- 





HOUSEKEEPERS 


ing the work. Perhaps women who understand 
soldering can do it successfully; we have heard 
of such, but our farmers’ wives in general do not 
aspire to such attainments. Until the good time 
comes we must content ourselves with the next 
best ways, and one of them is to dry green, sweet 
corn speedily while the grains are in the milk. 
Gether it in the early morning, and have the 
husks taken off while you are getting breakfast. 
Have plenty of fresh boiling water ready, that 
you may scald the ears of corn immediately after 
breakfast. [Use dispatch. Shave and scrape the 
corn off the cobs as soon as possible, and then 
spread it thin on pans and heat it in the oven be- 
fore you spread it out in the sunshine. This heat- 
ing will facilitate the drying greatly. Spread very 
thin on clean papers on the table in a sunny, airy 
place. Stir it and turn it, and make it change 
places on the dry paper frequently, You can, 
with care and a favoring sky, make it so dry in 
one long, hot day in September that you may put 
it in a sack at night, and it will rattle like old 
corn when you lay it beside the kitchen stove-pipe 
up-stairs, 

Then there are three other ways of keeping this 
excellent article of food so that it will come timely 
in the winter and spring seasons. 

Another way is to scald, cut off the cob, and 
pack down in stone jars, with alternate layers of 
salt, with a weight on top. 

Another is to dissolve one ounce of tartaric acid 
in half a teacup of water and take one tablespoon- 
ful of it to two quarts of sweet corn. Cook it up 
together well, and while boiling hot fill the new 
tin-cans with it. When ready to use of this corn, 
wash and drain it well with cold water, and add a 


pinch of soda and a — of sugar while it is 


cooking. Season with pepper, salt, and butter. 
It will be quite as good as the genuine article. 

Another way is to can corn and tomatoes to- 
gether, one-third corn and two-thirds tomatoes. 
Cook thoroughly, can in tin or glass, and keep in 
the dark. This is a good way for those who are 
fond of the two edibles mixed. 

Both Ida and the little wife in the far West 
want our recipe for fine cucumber pickles. If we 
mistake not, we have given it in ArTHur’s 
MAGAZINE years ago. We still put up small 

ickles from the same recipe, in glass cans that 

ave lost their covers. This formula is economi- 
cal in using up old or odd cans without lids. We 
commend it as a good recipe. 

In 1878 we put up perhaps twenty cans of these 
pickles. We did it for recreation and for the 
— there was in such employment. We 
iked to gather the young cucumbers of our plant- 
ing, and whose growth we had so eagerly watched 
and tended. We picked them every evening and 
put them down in a large jar of weak salt-brine, 
and when the jar was full we went to work trying 
how nicely we could make them. This was our 
formula: They were put into a tub of cold water 
for twelve hours, then scalded in good cider 
vinegar in a porcelain kettle. When cool enough 
to handle, they were packed into glass cans closely, 

ressed down, and fitted in as near solid as could 

, none larger than a woman’s thumb and the 
most of them no larger than the little finger. Te 
spiced vinegar and appliances for sealing were all 
ready and at hand. 4 

The vinegar was prepared by allowing to every 
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quart of vinegar four small onions sliced, and 
about their bulk in horse-radish roots, pounded 


| flat, a heaping tablespoonful of pepper grains, the 


same of cloves, and a few sticks of cinnamon. 
Let this come to the boil, then pour over as much 
as the cans will contain. See that interstices are 
filled. If you have no lids, have ready your hot 
sealing-wax, with plenty of thick muslin covers 
cut out round, and ~ e enough to reach over the 
tops and tie round the necks. Spread the hot 
sealing-wax on one of the muslin covers and then 
lay on another to make it double, and while it is 
warm hurry and put it over the top of the can and 
press it down closely and snugly and tie it tight, 
not with a atring, bat a narrow strip of muslin 
torn out of new goods, a little wider than tape. 
Press the cover closely on top and about the neck 
while it is warm. Stand it in a dark place out of 
any draft of air. Proceed this way until the cans 
are all filled. 

We forgot to say that we always put some 
freshly bruised roots of horse-radish the last 
thing in the top of the jar before closing. This 
root is highly preservative in its nature, and gives 
the pickles a fine flavor. 

Those we made in 1878 came in good play four 
ee after, when we had from seven to eleven 
1ungry workingmen to cook for, when everything 
was scarce and hard to get. Little did we think 
that same year when we canned pie-plant and 
currants ook as rubies and gooseberries that we 
would use them ourselves, but they came just in 
time. The ripe canned currants, when stewed 
with raisins and made into pies with one crust 
and a delicate open tracery of a cover, were realby 
fine and and pretty. 

One thing the young wife wants to know is our 
way of making sweet pickles of pears and peaches. 
No, dear, it’s not a bit “ hard to understand.” 

Pat the peeled freestone peaches or the pears— 
the latter in four or two pieces, according to the 
size of the fruit—in a clean stone jar, and pour on 
them boiling hot sirup made in the proportion of 
one quart of the best cider vinegar to three pints 
of good sugar. In making this sirup let it come 
to the boil, then skim, and then pour over the fruit 
while boiling hot. Repeat this until the fruit is 
the same color all through and the sirup about 
like thin molasses. It is a little tedious, but 
worth doing well. Then take out the fruit and 
drain it and place in the jar, three or four inches 
in depth, then sprinkle cinnamon and cloves, then 
add a layer of fruit, then spice, and so on until 
the jar is full or the fruit all in; then seald the 
sirup and pour over for four mornings, and it is 
done and may be papered and put away in a cool, 
dark place. In hot weather, if the fruit is not 
likely to keep well, scald the contents of the jar 
and let it almost come to the boil. This formula 
will do for al! kinds of fruits and berries. Another 
pint of sugar will make the sirup thicker, and it 
would not require so much heating over. 

While we give our well-tried recipe with pleas- 
ure, we would say to the young wife that the time 
spent in tinkering up this fruity mixture would 
be better sqpante in studying the geography ot 
the United States. Some day she may become the 
postmistress in her neighborhood, and she will be 
glad of the,time spent well and profitably. 

To both little women we must commend the 
habit of utilizing and economizing time. The 
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old copy in our writing-books of “Time once past 
never returns,’ should abide in our memories. 
That old copy means as much now as it did then. 

The use of a slate, to hang in the kitchen with a 
pencil attached by a string, is useful and helps one 
in forming a ma habit of usin up fragments of 
time. Whenever there is a little job of work to 
be done that may be forgotten or overlooked, let 
it be written down on the slate; or, in the even- 
ing, sit down and think of the work to be done 
the next day or the next two days. And then 
plan and manage, and you will be surprised how 
the odds and ends of time will turn to good ac- 
count, how every moment will be used to advan- 


tage. 

“When there happened to be a teakettle of hot 
water on the stove and no special use for it, the 
windows could be washed, the starch made, or the 
pumpkin stewed, if it had been prepared during 
some of the idle minutes that will slip into the 
busiest days. 

While sitting talking with a neighbor who had 
dropped in to rest, the socks could be darned, if 
they were all ready, with the ball and needle wait- 
ing ; or the silk dreas-skirt could be dusted with a 
soft flannel, and better done, too, than if crowded 
for time. It is a work, however, that should be 
attended to any way. 

The ham could be put a-soak and the dead 
mouse looked after the first trip made down cellar, 
and the first trip up-stairs the carpet rags could 
be looked after, the jam examined, or the coat and 
pantaloons folded properly and put away. It will 
not take one long to fold the coat, turn the collar 
up, double the sleeves, bring the skirts up to the 
collar—the cloth folded on cloth —deable down 

e , and leave the length suitable for ing 
well, Coat-sleeves should be gently, but firmly, 
stretched full length, and when the garment is to 
be laid away in a wardrobe they must be doubled 
with the crease of the elbow. Pantaloons must 
be folded just the same as when they are bought, 
but first get out the creases from the knees. To 
be kept looking well they must be occasionally 
dampened with a sponge well wrung out, placed 
in the same folds, wrapped in brown paper, and 
laid under a weight, say a trunk. 

If the little Dakota wife’s young husband gets a 

wetting in his best clothes, she must put them 
into shape orshow him how. Hang the coat on a 
chair-back and the pantaloons over a towel-horse. 
Do not hang them on , or they will dry all 
a-twist and he will look oft he had distorted 
with a spasm of St. Vitus’ dance, Clothes cost so 
much that they should be well cared for. We add 
these suggestions for the benefit of these women. 
We have learned a great deal about the care of 
men’s wear from the.wife of the poor little preacher, 
whom we see every Monday morning from our 
window hanging out and dusting and s ing and 
reriovating “his” one humble suit of clerical, best 
black. Inspite of her cunning and handy touches, 
they in to wear a sooty tint, but her love- 
anointed eyes do not detect the ravages of time. 
She, poor martyr, thinks they are jet black, lus- 
trous, satiny, beautiful, and consecrated, every 
thread and every stitch, 

After the shirts to be done up are starched and 
dry, the odd moment to iron them will come when 
there is a good fire and the irons hot. They can 


be done up while the potatoes are boiling or the 





bread baking. It is to be supposed, as in every 
well-regulated household, that there is an ironing- 
board and a bosom-board to slip inside, and that 
the clean holder is slipped in its place on the under 
side of the cover of the ironing-board. These 
handy conveniences are helpful and accelerate 
business. There must be system ; must be a place 
for everything and everything in its place. Th 

n 


jis the great secret of successful housekeepi 


at 
That is why some households move besneanlanny 
as by clock-work. It is a great machine and can 
be made quite perfect. 

The cashmere dress and the gossamer circular, 
both to be ripped for another a a better purpose, 
can be attended to while other jobs of work are in 
progress, such as making hard soap out of soft, 
which will require only Featin over and adding 
saltand looking after it occasionally. Wehavexeen 
a similar “ new ulster,” which gave better satisfac- 
tion than the sailing, wind-coaxing circular ever 
did. By a good deal of piecing on the under side of 
the sleeves, which were made out of the hood, the 

ment was obtained, and now the wearer has 
ree use of both arms in a shower. 

The old pan was mended by driving a small 
slug of lead into the holeknd Leuepeite it down 
fiat on both sides, This job was done while a 
meal was waiting for the head of the house to come 
from the lower field, 

One by one the items disappear from the monitor- 
slate; little necessary jobs that would otherwise 
have been overlooked or forgotten. The notes to 
be written could all be attended to in an evening, 
and the errands at the village grocery could be 
done by the first member of the family, who would 
simply take the market-basket and a copy of the 
articles wanted on a slip of paper. 

We will watch for the story about the good 
mamma and the little daughter and about “ when 
papa was mad,” hoping that they wisely held their 
peace and did not hing unwisely or uncalled for, 
which would only add fuel to the flames. 

The mint vinegar was made by filling wide- 
mouthed bottles half full of mint leaves and filling 
up with good cider vinegar. Men like this on 
meat and it is no trouble to make it. 

While we would say helpful words to those young 
wives we would urge them not to become drudges 
in their homes. If a cobweb sometimes swings 
from a corner, let it swing; if dust gathers, do not 
fight it with scold and scow! ; better have cobwebs 
and dust in happy homes than in your brains and 
hearts. Keep yourselves young and jolly; sing; 
laugh ; see in everything; never scold ; make 
companions of your children; never learn the 
habit of whining about your annoyances, your 
health, the times, the weather, the neighbors, the 
church, or anything at all; see how much of 
heavenly serenity and sweetness you can bring 
into your life and character. 

If you are criticised unkindly, take it not into 
your heart or your thoughts. Be reasonable; be 
wise; be careful of your speech. First impres- 
sions are net always correct. If there is gossip, 
and any is attacked, be chary of your opin- 
ion, cautious, kind, considerate, and you may not 
retract nor . Every story has its two sides, 
remember. Always give expression to your opin- 
ion with a viewthe most charitable and Christ- 
like. “ Every heart knoweth ite own bitternens ;’ 


‘do not add a feather’s weight to the sorrow of 
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another. It is lamentable to be misconstrued or | Cuerse Fonpu.—Soak one cup of dry bread- 
misunderstood, but thousands there are who walk | crumbs in one and a half cups of milk, rich and 
in paths shadowed thus. Do not acquire the mis-| fresh, or it will curdle. Beat three eggs very 
erable habit of always crooning about the state of | light, add to the crumbs one tablespoonful of 
your own health. Think of the best of our blessed | melted butter, seasoning to taste; beat all to- 


sisterhood who lie on beds of pain and anguish 
year after year, uncomplaining, sweet-faced, cheer- 
ful Christian women, whose one blessing is the 
love of the Saviour, which is to them a constant 
benediction. 


Appreciate and enjoy to the fullest extent the | 


joys and pleasures of this life, but enjoy rationally, 
sensibly, conscientiously, and gratefully. Do not 
be content to live a day without doing some good, 
or giving out happiness, even in little measure. 
Think daily of the meaning and the brevity and 
the importance of life, and of the glory of the 
life to come, Never complain. Count your bles- 
sings and compure them with others; do not ignore 
the value onl the cheer of “creature comforts,” 
Make your homes attractive and pleasant. 
the character of the lowly Nazarene your study, 
and with faith in one whose loving word is law, 
look away and afar to the “land where our dreams 
come true.” Pipsey Ports. 


RECIPES. 


ScALLOPED Eoos.—Boil the eggs hard, and 
when cold cut them in thin slices; mince finely 
some cold ham; soak in some cream two cupfuls 
of bread-crumbs ; season with salt, a little cayenne, 
and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley; butter a 
small baking-dish, put a layer of b -crumbs in 
the bottom of the dish, and then some slices of 
egg, and over these the chopped ham; repeat the 
layers of bread-crumba, egg, and ham; sprinkle 
fine bread-crumbs over the top; pour over the 
whole one-half cup of rich drawn butter, put the 
dish in the oven and bake half an hour. 


Make | 


| gether; lastly, add one pound of finely grated old 
| cheese. Butter a baking-dish, pour in the fondu, 
atrew dry bread-crumbs over the top, and bake in 
a rather quick oven until brown. Serve immedi- 
ately in the baking-dish, as it soon falls. 


LEMON JELLY, to spread between layers of cake 
or on the top of sago or custard pudding, is made 
by grating the rind of two lemons and squeezing 
out the juice; add a heaping cup of sugar, a table- 
spoonful of butter. Stir these together, and then 
add three eggs beaten very light; set the basin or 
little pail in which you have this in another of 

| boiling water; stir it constantly until it thickens, 
| When it is cold it is ready for use. 


| Wore Wueat Murrins.—Use one anda half 
| cupfuls of fine, granulated wheat, or whole wheat, 
|two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
|cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda (or 
| one and a half teaspoonfuls of baking powder ma 
| be substituted for these last two ingredients), half 
| teaspoonful of salt, a cupful of milk, one-third of 
| a cupful of water, and an egg. Mix the dry in- 
| gredients together. Beat the egg till light, add 
|the milk and water to it, and stir into the dr 
mixture. Bake in buttered muffin-pans in le 
; oven for twenty-five minutes, A dozen muffins 
| can be made with the quantities given above. 


To Bor. Eoos.—The best boiled egg is one 
| that is not boiled atall. Put your eggs on in cold 
| water and let them heat gradually with it up to 
| the boiling point. Then take it from the fire or 

let it stand aside some minutes in the hot water 
according as you like it soft or firm. This jellies 
the egg instead of toughening it. 
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HOURS OF PEACE. 


HOURS of Peace! sweet hours divine! 
() When Heaven's most perfect beams of love 
Fall softly on the soul, and shine 
In mellowed sunlight from above 
Oh! come—and o’er my sad heart throw 
Your holy influence, till I see 
All minor sorrows melt like snow 
And set the soul's white pinions free. 


O Hours of Peace! on wings of faith 
My soul would seek its native sphere, 
Would cross the shadowy realm of death, 
Without a throb of doubt or fear; 
And, in the light of joys to be 
Mount heavenward-—till the Seraphim 
On harps at rest, would pause to see 
A mourner at the gateway dim. 


O Hours of Peace! sweet hours divine! 
Come, bear me hence on snowy wings; 
For star-paved inner heavens I pine, 
Whose Centre is the King of Kings. 
When will the Pilgrim's march be done’? 
When will the Warrior's conflict cease’? 
When all our hours are merged in One 
One long, eternal Hour of Peace. - 
M. Lovisa CHITWOOD 


QUEEN MAB. 


LITTLE fairy comes at night 

A Her eyes are blue, her hair is brown 
4 With silver spots upon her wings, 
And from the moon she flutters down 


She has a little, silver wand, 
And when a good child goes to bed 
She waves her wand from right to left, 
And makes a circle round its head 


And then it dreams of pleasant things 
Of fountains filled with fairy fist 

And trees that bear delicious fruit 
And bow their branches at a wish 


Of arbors filled with dainty scents 
From lovely flowers that never fade 
Bright flies that glitter in the sun 
And glow-worms shining in the shade 


And talking birds, with gifted tongues, 
And singing songs and telling tales 

And pretty dwarfs to show the way 
Through fairy hills and fairy dales 


But when a bad child goes to bed, 
From eft to right she waves her rings, 
And then it dreams all through the night 
Of only ugly, horrid things’ 
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Then lions come, with glaring eyes, 
And tigers growl, a dreadful noise, 

And ogres draw their cruel knives 
To shed the blood of girls and boys. 


Then stormy waves rush on to drown, 

Or raging flames come scorching round, 
Fierce dragons hover in the air, 

And serpents crawl along the ground 


Then wicked children wake and weep, 
And wish the long. black gloom away ; 
But good ones love the dark and find 
The night as pleasant as the day. 
THOMAS Hoop, 


ANISE AND CUMMIN. 


EARY with homely duties done, 
Tired through treading day by day, 
Over and over from sun to sun, 


One and the same small round alway, 
Under her breath I heard her say: 





“Oh! for the sweep of the keen-edged scythe, 
Oh! for the swaths, when the reaping’s o'er— 
Proof of the toll's success. I tithe 
Anise and cummin—such petty store ! 
Cummin and anise—nothing more! 


“Only a meagre garden-space, 
Out of the world so rich and broad— 
Only a strip of standing: place, 
Only a patch of herb-strewn sod 
Given, in which to work for God! 


“ Yet is my hand as full of care 
Under the shine and frost and rain, 
Tending and weeding and watehing there, 
Even as though I deemed a wain 
Were to be piled with sheaves of grain. 


“Then, when the work is done, what cheer 
Have | to greet me, great or small? 
What shall dew how year by year 
Patient I've wrought at duty's call? 
Anise and cummin-—that is all !"’ 


Turning, I raised the drooping head, 
Just as I heard a sob arise: 

“Anise and cummin and mint,” I said 
(Kissing her over her aching eyes), 
“Even our Lord doth not despise. 
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“Think you He looks for headed wheat 
Out of your plot of garden ground? 

Think you He counts as incomplete 
Service that from such scanty bound 
Yields Him the tithing He has found? 


“ What are to Him the world’s wide plains? 
Him who hath never a need to fill 
Even one garner with our smal! gains? 
Yet, if the plot is yours to till, 
Tithe Him the anise and cummin still!" 
MARGARET F. Preston, in Woman at Work 


BETTER THINGS. 


Betty ER a d- quell the violet cool, than to sip the glow 
ne; 
Better to vari a hidden brook, than watch a dia 
mond shine 
Better the love of a gentle heart, than beauty's favors 
proud; 
Better the rose's living seed, than roses in a crowd 


Better to love in loneliress, than to bask in love all day; 
Better the fountain in the heart, than the fountain by 
the way; 


Better be fed by mother’s hand, than eat alone at will; 
Better to trust in good than say, “My goods my store- 
house fill.’ « 


Better to be a little wise, than in knowledge to abound; 
Better to teach a child than tol! to fill perfection’s round 


to sit at a master's feet, than thrill a listening 

State ; 

Better to suspect that thou art proud, than be sure that 
thou art great. 


Better 


Better to walk the rea! unseen than watch the hour's 
event: 

Better the “Well done!" 
shouting rent, 


at the last than the air with 


Better to have a quiet grief, than a hurrying delight; 

Better the twilight of the dawn, than the noonday burn- 
ing bright. 

Better a death when work is done, than earth's most 
favored birth ; 

Better a child in God's great house, than the king of all 
the earth. GrorGke MacDONaLpD 








Art Deedlework. 


DARNING, 


ARNING is, or may be, a fine art, just as much 
D 80 as delicate embroidery or lace. Certainly, our 
aunts and grandmothers thought so. Witness 
the snowy linen, whose integrity was preserved in the 
olden time by cross-wise threads, so cunningly ar 
ranged that it would be almost impossible to tell, 
with the naked eye, where the fabric ended and the 
network began. ‘The story of the old lady who cut 
holes in her best table-cloth and then mended them to 
show her skill in darning is not altogether fictitious. 
Some of us have seen dainty muslin caps and necker 
chiefs, bordered with a series of artfully-disposed 
darns, representing wreaths of flowers and leaves, the 
whole forming an ornament almost as beautiful as 
embroidery and scarcely to be told from it at a dis- 
tance. 
Any good needlewoman who would like to see how 
such decoration looks, can easily try the experiment 
for herself. If none of grandma’s work is at hand 


how fine and thin it is, like a cobweb, tinged by time 
with that exquisite creamy-yellow seen in real laces— 
or if, as we can scarcely suppose, grandma was not a 
“ sempstress, 


” to use the old word which she probably 





used herself, follow these directions: Firat mark out 
on the fabric any simple pattern, then cut it in holes of 
the size and shape required. Then darn each hole 
carefully, as though you were mending a baby’s sock 
or something equally diminutive and dainty. Stems 
may be made as in ordinary white embroidery. When 
finished, the experimenter has gained in several ways. 
First, she has grasped a nove! idea in decorative art— 
strictly speaking, however, it is a very old one, so old 
that its origin is lost in antiquity—which she may use 
to advantage in a variety of modes. Second, she 
knows now how to mend accidental holes caused by 
cuts, acids, or breaking away of stitches in a border, 
so that they will become “things of beauty” instead 
of unsightly patches, And third, she begins to realize 
something of the possibilities embodied in the prinei- 
ples of darning itself. 

Now for applications: Why should you always 
border muslin or linen or other fabric, precisely as 
your neighbor does, with hem-stitch, herring-bone, or 
outline work? These are all old arts revived, soarcely 
more beautiful than this one. Why not revive this, 
too, and see if it will not serve you as faithfully as 
some of the kindred systems of needle-magiec? 

And why should you condemn as old or useless or 








ugly ap apron or a child’s slip, near whose edge are a 
few breaks, which, like the city on the hill, cannot be 
hid? If the article, taken altogether, is worth the 
trouble, cut more holes to keep the others’ company and 
make them consistent. And then—darn them. I 
mean do it, not say it. Do it, and you may have no 
occasion to say it. 

As to the resources of darning themselves—they are 
wonderful, You may dream of restoring your half 
worn napkins to something like their original entirety 

and may even succeed. But do you think you can 
hide that one moth-cut in your cherished heirloom, 
the India shaw! that crossed the ocean so many years 
ago—hide it so that a microscope would almost be 
needed to discover where the hair of the goat was 
recently supplemented by the fibre of the silk-worm ? 
Do you think that you can fill up the missing scrap 
ings of figure and network in your other heirloom, 
the point-lace, bequeathed through three generations, 
so that even a practiced eye could scarce detect the 
difference between the threads turned in the damp 
convent cellars of Flanders and those introduced 
among them in the full sunlight of America—so that 
the ignorant eye would consider all soiled alike? Prob 
ably not, though perhaps you may. There are pro 
fessional darners in this and other cities who make a 
good living by performing just such feats—for they 
are no less. These darners take the same pride in 
their work that an artist does in his picture, and, 
when we come to examine it and understand what they 
actually accomplish, it seems perfectly natural and 
right that they should. 

Most of our ladies will never attain in the use of 
fheir needle such proficiency as this. But many of 
them will be able to achieve a satisfactory degree of 
success in renovating their table-linen, The faot of 
the linen’s being figured and of a coarse texture will, 
to some extent, be of assistance. So many inequalities 
of surface reflect corresponding inequalities of light, 
and a comparatively stout thread used in darning will 
resemble the woven one, #0 that any little imperfec 
tions will escape notice, 

It is easy to tell Aow to darn. The process is very 
simple. But why, here as elsewhere, do so many fail, 
80 few succeed? Merely because they are not patient 
enough and want a certain knack. So, all I can say 
is, try and persevere——-meanwhile working thus: 

Take needle and thread, fine or coarse, correspond 
ing perfectly to the texture of the fabric to be darned 
Match the oolor of the goods exactly, in the thread, 
and if several colors are required, sort them accurately. 
Have the thread as nearly as possible of the same ma 
terial as the fabric—silk for silk, wool for wool, linen 
for linen, cotton for cotton. The ravelings of the 
material often answer better than any thread that can 
be purchased or made—especially is this the case with 
cashmere, gauze, or thin silk, as in umbrellas. Do not 
darn a dull silk fabric with a glossy silk thread, ia 
white cotton fabric with a yellowish cotton thread, 
unless you have good reason to believe that they will 
wear or wash alike. Heed al) the foregoing before 
taking a stitch. 

Insert the needle under the material and bring it up 
on the right side, very near the hole, but at a sufficient 
distance to insure the edge from giving away while 
working. Take one minute stitch, simply to secure 
the thread, and then stretch it horizontally across the 
hole, taking eare to have it close to the upper edge, 
exactly parallel with the crosswise threads of the ma- 
terial and nearly continuous with one of these at each 
vertical edge of the hole. Fasten the thread at the 
other side by passing it over the left-hand vertical 
edge, take another minute stitch, and then turn the 
thread downward an imperceptible length and then 
reverse the process, so that the second long stitch will 
be exactly parallel to the first. So continue until the 
hole is covered horizontally, all the long threads or 
stitches parallel to the cross-threads of the goods. 
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Now work lengthwise, or vertically, up and down, 
so that all the threads will be exactly parallel to the 
lengthwise threads of the goods. Only, in working 
this way, pass the needle over and under every hori 
zontal thread alternately, making a fine network, 
imitating, as nearly as possible, the texture of the 
material, Oblique stitches and extra ones may be 
taken, aceording to circumstances, 

Of course, the above directions apply to darning as a 
fine art. There are many cases in which it is not 
necessary to be very particular, as when the darn is to 
be entirely out of sigut, is intended for simple utility, 
or is executed upon inferior material. But when the 
darn is upon good goods and must show, it is well to 
have it either worth showing or nearly invisible. The 
directions themselves may be somewhat varied, even 
when careful work is desirable, as in case of a ma 
terial having irregular texture, such as lace, brocade, 
or grenadine, 

Darning, #0 called, has long been employed in fancy 
work, as in Breton lace and tidies, which are simply 
composed of white net, the pattern being run in with 
floss or silk. But this species of work may be more 
properly termed, as it were, the motions of darning, 
or a modification of it, having long, parallel stitches, 
horizontal, vertical, and oblique, and taken alternately. 
The foundation, however, is given, but darning proper 
constructs its own fabric. It requires more skill to do 
this than to take a certain number of stitches through 
regular portions of a regularly formed material al 
ready provided for the worker. This, however, is not 
detracting from the merits of such work—it serves to 
show how much of real beauty resides in a few simple 
lines, jadiciously varied. 

The commonest use to which darning is applied is 
mending stockings. But, asarule, this is sheer waste. 
Good stockings can now be purchased so cheaply that 
it seems useless to spend much time on old ones. A 
new pair might almost be earned in the time often 
required to make an old pair wearable. So, unless the 
hosiery is very expensive or the holes are very «mall 
or you have more time than morrey to spare, it seldom 
yays to darn stockings; itis not only a waste of time, 
but also a waste of darning. Darning is too nice, too 
careful work to be thrown entirely away. I have seen 
stockings darned so beautifully that the work looked 
like Java canvas, and I couldn't help thinking, What 
a pity the wearer couldn't have gone without her 
shoes! And probably the stockings were not worth 
more than twenty-five cents in the first place. If the 
lady had put the same amount of effort ~ a her table 
linen, she would have been well rewarded. 

But stockings whose feet are worn need not be 
thrown away. Cut them down and foot them for the 
children, Cut a pattern of the foot-piece from a new 
stocking of the required size, and cut the lower part 
of the stocking-leg the ow og shape by « similar 
guide. Join the new foot to the old leg with a seam as 
accurate as possible and not too deep. Then press 
open these seams on the wrong side and cat-stitch 
them down. In this way you may have a pair of 
neatly fitting stockings, whose seams will not hurt, 
made in half the time that it would have taken to darn 
the old feet. And old stocking-legs, opened and cut 
in rectangular form, make excellent liek cloths, or, at 
least, house-cloths. Still, if you must darn stockings, 
I suppose there is no other way. When you do darn 
them, work on the right side, and cut off all the knots 
and frayed edges on the wrong, so that the inner sur 
face of the stocking will be as smooth as possible and 
not irritate tender feet, as carelessly mended stockings 
often do. 

Talking of Java canvas reminds me of something 
else. Save all your ravelings of this material. You 
would be astonished to find how much accumulates, 
when makipg up only a yard or two of the fabric, 
and these ravelings make very nice darning-cotton, 
not only for stockings, but also for towels, merino 
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underwear, and a variety of articles in which fineness 
or exact correspondence would not be regarded. 


M. B. H. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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This is a pretty stitch for handkerchiefs, shawls, etc., 
or as a stripe for a blanket, Cast on a foundation 
chain the length required. First row :— Raise all the 
loops as in tricot, and work back very loosely. See 
a or pattern-row : Keep the wool to the front of 
the work, take up the little stitch at the top of the 
long loop w ithout drawing the wool through, put the 
hook from the back of the work between the next two 
loops, draw the wool through to the back across the 
long loop, pass the stitch thus formed into the one 
above the long loop without taking the wool on the 
hook again, take up the next small stitch above a long 
loop (the wool should be still in front), insert the hook 
from the back between the next two long loops, draw 
the wool to the back and pass this stitch into the one 
last raised. Work back in the usual way very loosely 
and repeat the second row, The arrow in cut shows 
how the woo! should cross the loop, not where the 
hook is to be inserted, 





Fancy Stitch..In the fancy pattern given in cut 
the stitches are back, satin, and raised. The work 
covers a square of eight stitehes or sixteen threads, 
and when completed has the appearance of lines 
radiating from a centre rosette of raised work, the 
outer part of the design being surrounded with a line 
of ca stitch. To work, leave a centre square of eight 
threads, bring the wool up from the back, and pass it 
over three stitches, or six threads, in a straight, up 
right direction, so that it finishes on the line that 
forms the outer square, This satin stitch is repeated 
all round the four centre stitches that are left bare, the 
wool being placed once into every outer stitch of the 
square, and twice into every inner. The four centre 
stitches are filled with raised stitches. The wool is 
wound several times round a bone crochet hook, and 
then, secured by a needle, run through the loops, while 
still on the hook, and then passed through the un 
worked canvas; these loops are made until the centre 
is well filled with them; they are cut or not, according 







should be worked in filoselle; two shades of crimson 
or two of blue, with amber floselle, are the best colors 
to work this pattern in. 
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Russian Embroidery.—This embroidery is worked 
either upon hollands and washing materials as trim 
ming to children’s dresses or upon cloth or other dark 
foundations for tab'e borders, mantel borders, and 
cushions, When used for trimmings, it is worked upon 
bands of material in designs like that shown in out, 
and the stitches exeouted with ingrain cottons, wash 
ing silks, or wools. To work the embroidery, trace 
out the design upon hadland, batiste, or ecru-colored 
linen, and work over all the outlines with point russe 
stitch, thus: Bring the needle up from the ~~ of the 
work at the end of a line, and put it down at the other 
end of the line. Bring it out again at the end of the 
next line farthest away from the first made one and 
put it down again close to the end of the first stitch. 


Owls.—We see the wise old owl peer out at us 
from many of the new designs in wall paper, wood- 
carving, hammered brass, and embroidery. He is 
indeed, for the nonce, the fashion of the day, and 
seems to have taken quite a hold upon the fancy of 
the people. In our cut, Mr. Ow! seems to be bringing 
his coda renowned wisdom to bear upon the much 
disputed Irish Question, and he will no doubt settle it 
to the satisfaction of himeelf and the lady at his side. 
Our design may be used to decorate an endless number 
of articles, such as tidies, splashes, buread. covers, 
towels, and the like. Sise of design, 9x17 inches. It 
is to be embroidered in outline-stitch, with silk, crewel, 
or cotton. Price for stamping, 50 cents, 


Virginia Creeper.To work the spray shown in our 
cut, outline or satin stitch can be used with equal effect. 
Olive-green may be employed to work the leaves, or, 
if a more brilliant effect is desired, they can be worked 
in the colors with which the vine adorne itself in the 
autumn. Can be used for pillow-shams, tidies, sofa 
cushions, ete. Size of design, 10x11 inches, Price 
for stamping, 35 cents, 

Hat-band.—These pretty and really useful little 
presents for gentlemen are still as popular as ever, for 
the reason that they are inexpensive and easily 
worked, The design shown in the cut is a particularly 
simple one, It is embroidered in satin or outline 
stiteh, with saddler’s silk or floss. We can furnieh the 
bands stamped on satin ribbon, with silk to work them, 
any initials desired, for fifty cents apiece. For stamp- 
ing alone, five cents a letter 


NEEDLEWORK NOVELTIES. 


Gold embroidery can seldom be satisfactorily carried 
out upon the material to be decorated. The best and 
safest way is to work the design upon linen or crash, 
and then cut it out and appliqué it upon the surface 
upon which it is required 


Outline-stitch is applied to plain Nottingham-lace 
tidies, by working in the centre figures in filoselle or 





to fancy. The lines of back stitch in the pattern 





ART NEEDLEWORK. 
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INITIALS FOR HAT-BANDS, 


| 
crewels and bordering them with a neat pattern of | 
some sort. Beads might be introduced, also. 


Arrasene is used in decorating plush frames for | 
mirrors. Designs are worked in the corners or at the 
top and bottom. 


Recently, decoration for towels and napkins has | 
taken thisform: The threads are drawn out at regular | 
intervals and then a design is worked in the inter- | 
stices in colored threads, either in herring-bone, button- | 
hole, or chain-stiteh, or by simply overcasting. | 

Table-covers of bronze-green felt, embroidered with | 
flowers in clusters or bunches and having a border of | 
copper-colored satin, are shown in some of the fancy | 
stores. 


Napkin-rings composed of flowers, kept in ~~~ af 
by wires, are affected at entertainments where refresh- | 
ments are served in the parlor. 

Pillow-shams of colored silk edged with lace, or | 
cream-colored crash embroidered with outline-figures | 
from classical or prominent authorities, are now super- | 
seding the plain white ones. 


Napkins are used in large sizes, with monograms 
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in white (say a rich, creamy silk, or a linen floss) for 


| dinner, and in colors for breakfast. 


Bureau-covers may be nicely made of momie cloth, 
in color and trimming to please. A white one, with 
antique lace edging is very serviceable, and the cloth 
washes well. 


Filoselle-work upon embossed velvet is easy and 
effective. It consists in outlining with gold thread 
the embossed flo wers and arabesques, and filling in the 
centre of such parts with satin stitch, worked in col 
ored filoselles. To work:—Select a deep and rich- 
toned piece of embossed velvet and couch along every 
outline of the embossing two threads of Japanese 
gold thread, then take two shades of green filoselle and 
vein the leaves of the design with crewel stitch and a 
pale shade of filoselle of the same color as the velvet, 
and fill in the centres of any flowers or geometrical 
figures, with long satin stitches. 


A tasteful scarf for a smal! table is made of the 
macréme or fish-cord, so much used in fancy work 
now. Crochet in one broad strip, leaving spaces 
through which ribbons may be run; let the ribbon 
extend below the crocheted strip and let a loop and 
end hang there asa finish. Simple and inexpensive 


as this is, it is very ornamental. 


Hashion Department. 


FASHION NOTES. 


New Black Dresses.—Black dresses, of silk 
satin, when intended for ceremonious occasions, are 
elaborately trimmed with lace. Sometimes lace flounces 
alternate with those of the silk or satin, covering 
nearly the whole skirt. Sometimes the front breadth 
is entirely covered with lace flounces. This lace may 
be real thread, or, as is more usual, even on elegant 
costumes, French lace, which is a good imitation of 
thread. When lace is used in such profasion it is 
impossible to determine the pattern or texture, and 
the effect is quite as good as that of some of the real 
laces. Rich guipure is always in style. Other black 
dresses, of gros grain silk, Ottoman, or satin merveil 
leux, are decorated with black tulle net covered with 
jet. This beaded net sometimes covers the front 
breadth, forms the sleeves, and fills in the square 
Pompadour neck, Some Worth dresses made in this 
style have colored satin laid under the net, yellow 
being the favorite color. In all of these handsome 
black costumes the back draperies are very bouffant, 
the flounces on the front and side breadths generally 
extending from belt to hem. An occasional demi-train 
is seen in a black dinner dress. 


Other Black Dresses.—Bhlack grenadines are now 
satiny in effect, and are covered with brocaded 
wreaths, flowers, and butterflies as elaborate as hand 
embroidery. Such materials are made up over plain 
black silk. But these magnificent fabrics are more for 
show than use. Fashion authorities say that the 
lain, old-style sewing-silk grenadine is considered 
bar more elegant-—certainly, it is becoming to almost 
any one, is very stylish, and, at the same time, suited | 


or 





to quiet tastes and moderate means. 


Nun’s Veiling Dresses.—Nun’s veiling, by this 
time a well-known light woolen fabric, is perhaps one | 
of the most popular materials ever offered to the public. 
It is suitable for every-day wear; may be properly | 
used for church, street, and visiting costumes, and it 
is also dressy enough for evening toilettes. It comes 
in all shades, from sensible grays and browns to the | 
most delicate shrimp-pinks, ciel-blues, and 


yellows. Day dresses of nun’s veiling may be plainly 
made like cloth suits, all of one color; or several colors 
may be combined, such as garnet and terra-cotta, the 
basque of the garnet with coilar and cuffs of the terra 
cotta, and the skirt of the terra-cotta with flounces 
and plaitings of garnet. New nun’s veilings come 
with Seoder-chtipes thus, a cream-white material may 
have a trimming-border of bright blue. A novelty isa 
costume of black and white nun’s veiling, two ma- 
terials being employed in one dress. Many of these 
semi-dressy costumes are profusely trimmed with vel- 
vet ribbon, of the same or of contrastiug shades, laid 
in blocks or forming network or panels, Evening 
toilettes of this material are elaborately decorated, 
according to fancy, with frilis of Spanish or Breton 
lace, insertions, satin loops and bows, or sprays of 
flowers. 


Other costumes are of Surah, plain or figured; 
Chinese pongee, embroidered, and light washing silks. 
The Surahs are often trimmed with ecru laces, even 
when the costume is otherwise plainly made. Chinese 
silks are of all shades, the most beautiful, perhaps, 
being the tan or natv ral shade of the raw silk. Light 
washing silks are sometimes combined with cotton 
materials and trimmed with cotton embroideries. 
tumes of camel’s-hair, cashmere, and silk and wool 
fabrics follow the popular fancy for more than one 
color and more than one material in the same dress, 
the basque and its accessories being quite different 
from the skirt and yet corresponding with it. On these 
dresses the prevailing trimming is velvet. 


Cos- 


Figured Materials.—Silks, satins, Surahs, nun’s 
veilings, cotton fabrics—all are figured, an entirely 
plain material being the exception, not the rule. And 
the rule for these figures is checks, large or small. 
Checked Surahs are a novelty. Chameleon silk is 
the old changeable silk, made new by being checked, 
so as to show its different shades in the checks. Next 
to checks come polka dots, large spots varying in size 
from a cent to a quarter of a dollar, and large rings, 
stars, wheelsgcubes, butterflies, figures of all kinds vie 
with each other in profusion and confusion, the more 


lemon- | familiar Gowers and leaves being less popular than 
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formerly. Some of these figures are of a different color 
from the groundwork. 


Cotton Dresses.—For ordinary wear the favorites | 
of these are gingham and zephyr cloths in large plaids, 
the prevailing colors being red and blue. More dressy | 
costumes are of printed satine, with bright-colored | 
designs upon pale grounds. Some of these designs 
are beautiful, resembling hand-painting, showing 
sprays of apple blossoms, wild roses, and, in some | 
cases, ripe fruit, as apples and blackberries. Gingham 
dresses ure usually made up with a long, close-fitting | 
basque, extending well over the hips; a deep, kilt- | 
laited skirt, and scarf drapery, edged with cotton | 
ace or embroidery passed around the edge of the) 
basque and knotted in the back. The satine dresses | 
are more elaborate. They sometimes have short skirts | 
and puffed Watteau polonaises, bordered with elegant 
laces and embroideries. Again, they have shirred or 


and light, and so may be effectively employed upon 
both dresses and hats. It is often used in picturesque 
garden-party and picnic toilettes. 


Collars-and cuffs are of colored linen, notably 
bright red. These are worn with morning and house- 
dresses. Other collars and cuffs resemble satines; in 
that they are covered with bright floral designs. Cuffs, 
however, are not worn with dressy costumes, a brace- 
let, or fall of lace at the wrist, taking their place, 


Ribbon about half an inch wide, is now worn around 
the neck, tied next the skin. One or two yards may 
be used and knotted tightly at the side and allowed to 
hang in a number of floating loops and ends. Such a 
bunch of ribbons is worn above a linen collar or a 
erépe lisse rache. These ribbons are usually orange 


| or yellow, though any shade may be chosen. 


White linen collars, military style, stand very 


puffed round waists and short panier draperies. Some- | high and fasten in front with astud, A second set of 
times they are trimmed with shirrings of gay-colored | buttonholes is workeu, either in front, below the stud 
satin and loops and bows of satin ribbon. These, of | buttonholes, or upon one side, directly through the 


course, are removed when the dresses are done up. jcollar. Through the second set of buttonholes is 
| passed a long piece of narrow ribbon, which is then 


New White Dresses.—The latest white dresses are | 
composed of a polonaise of embroidered muslin over a | 
white cambric skirt. The polonaise is made of the | 
Hamburg embroidered muslin, plainly in front, with- | 
out any other trimming than the embroidery itself. | 
The back is looped very bouffant and ornamented | 
with ends of sash ribbon. The skirt is puffed, with a| 
narrow plaiting above the hem. Sometimes such a'! 
se mgr is further trimmed about the neck, sleeves, | 

order of the polonaise, and edge of the skirt plaiting, 
with real or imitation Valenciennes lace. 


Fashionable parasols are red or yellow. The red 
varies from a light shade, almost scarlet, to a deep 
garnet, Sometimes a red parasol is edged with a 
flounce of Spanish lace. the yellow are known as 
an pany seg Oy Paraso's are sometimes of velvet, 
and even here the fancy for figures, especially checks, 
is seen, either in the outside or lining. A large bow 
of ribbon of the same shade as the cover is often 
tied on the handle of the parasol. 


The fashionable colors, in everything, are red and 
yellow. Of the reds, the crushed-strawberry shade is 
the favorite, and this is seen everywhere. Next come 
garnet and terra-cotta, which last is really a beautiful 


pink. But though red reigns, yellow bids fair to 
eclipse it. Crocus-yellow and daffodil-yellow are the 
latest. Old yellow is a rich, golden brown. One yel- 


low above all others is the old-fashioned orange. 
Yellow flowers and ribbons are seen with all varieties 
of costumes. 


Colored laces are in all the fashionable shades, dark 





Potes and 


The Harvard Examinations for Women. 





Those of our young lady readers who contem- 
plate becoming candidates for the Harvard Ex- 
amination of 1884 are advised to send at once for 
pamphlets giving all needed information, which will 
be issued soon after that of 1883. 
The Harvard Examination, as at present conducted, 
is very different from what it was during the first 
years of its existence. Formerly, the questions given | 


[ties examinations are held every year, in June, 


to the young women who applied for examination 


P 
tied up in a bunch of loops and ends in a style similar 
to that just described. 

Loops and ends of narrow ribbon are also used for 
hair-bows. Another hair*bow is composed of a bunch 
of ribbon-ends, pinked out and caught together by 


| a hair-pin and worn upon one side of the head. Velvet 


bands around the head are again worn by those to 
whom they are becoming. Sometimes the hair orna- 


| ment is brightened by a little pompon of gilt or silver 


tinsel. 

The Langtry wave, or bang, can now be purchased 
and worn by ladies who do not care to cut their own 
hair. It can be so arranged upon the head that no 
one can tell that it is not the wearer’s own, It is 
simply a little fluffy bunch of waves. The Langtry 
bang-net is an invisible hair-net, which may be laid 
over the greater part of the head, holding the waves, 
but not flattening down the hair, as the old bang-net 
did. It is tight only on the edges. 

At a recent reception given in Washington, one of 
the costumes was made from American silk, which 
was manufactured by Messrs. J. N. Stearns & Co., of 
New York. It was cream-satin brocade, made with 
court train, cream-satin petticoat with three duchesse 
lace flounces, waist filled in with duchesse lace, For 
elegance, style, and beauty of material, it exceeded 
any costume in the room. The advance that has been 
made in our American silks, and especially by the 
above manufacturer, seems to preclude all necessity of 
using foreign fabrics in preparing costumes for dress 
occasions. 


Gomments. 


were upon a special course, embracing nearly all sub- 
jects known to modern education. Now, candidates 
are examined upon the same branches as young men 
who apply for admission into Harvard University, with 
the exception that any lady may, if she prefer, substi- 
tute French and German for Greek. Moreover, the 
certificate previously given was of no particular value, 
except as a badge of honor; but now the certificate is 
an honor, and more. It will admit the holder, without 


| further examination, to Vassar, Smith, or Wellesly Col- 


leges or to the Harvard Annex, which last is a special 
course of instruction for women, under the immediate 
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control of Harvard University. Should any successful 
candidate desire to teach, her name will be recorded, 
and furnished to school 
mittees, with a list of those approved and recommended 
by the faculty of Harvard. 
bears the signature of the President, and notes the 


superintendents and com- 


Every certificate issued 


subjects in which the candidate has passed with high | 


credit. 

Examinations are classified as follows: A prelimi 
nary, embracing eleven principal subjects; and one 
advanced, comprising two out of four special subjects. 
In the former, the candidate is only expected to attain 
a minimum degree of proficiency; in the latter, a 
maximum. 
tion, taking part of the subjects one year, and the 


NOTES AN 


Any candidate may divide her examina- | 


D COMMENTS. 44) 


| be found of great value. The Harvard examinations 
| are especially recommended to girls and women who 
| have left school and find difficulty in systematically 


continuing their studies further, or who desire to im- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


prove their minds in the intervals between home and 
| business cares. To any of these, a public test of their 
scholarship must prove of great service in stimulating 
| at least. 

The address of the Secretaries of the Local Com 
mittees is as follows: 
P. O. Box 80, Beverly Farms, Mags. 


P. O. Box 69, Stockbridge, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE 
New Yor« 
PHILADELPHIA—908 Clinton Street, Philadelphia, 
Penna 


Cincinnati—57 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


remainder the following, in which case more will be | 


expected of her than had she taken all of the exami- | 
The fee for the whole examination is | 


nations at once. 
fifteen dollars, or, if divided, ten dollars the first year, 
five the second. 

Theeleven principal subjects are : (1, 2) Latin), (3, 4 


Greek (or French or German), (5) Ancient History, | 


(6) Arithmetic, (7) Algebra, (8) Plane Geometry, (9 
Physics, (10) English Composition, (11) French or 
German. The four special 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and Physical Science, in 


cluding Physics and Chemistry or Botany. Advanced | 


Freach or German may be substituted for any of the 


above subjects. It is expected that those who take one | 
of these modern languages in place of Greek in the | 
preliminary examination, will take the other instead 


of the Greek of the advanced examination. 

Some of the books required will be—Latin, Cwsar, 
Sallust, and Virgil; Greek, Xenophon; Physics, Rolfe 
and Gillett’s or Arnott’s; Botany, Gray’s How Plants 


Grow. Candidates are also expected to read certain 


works in French, English, and German literature. The | 


books prescribed vary somewhat from year to year. 


Examinations are held simultaneously in four places | 
—Cambridge, New York, Philadelphia, and Cincin- | 


nati. 
date next year would do well to send her name at 


Any young lady intending to become a candi 


once to the secretary of the nearest local committee. 
Board and lodging during the examination will be 
provided at moderate rates for all who need such ac 
commodation. 

Young women in straitened circumstances will be 
aided in meeting the cost of the examinations. As- 


sistance may be given in the form of a loan, remission | 


of fees, or gratuitous board and lodging. Any candi 
date desiring such aid should state her circumstances 
to the secretary of the local committee, saying what 


kind of help she would prefer. If she is under twenty- 


one years of age, she must present certificates of char- | 


acter and scholarship from her teachers and the written 
consent of her parents or guardian. 
Local secretaries will forward to any address a full 


statement of all requisitions, specimen examination. | 


papers, and any further information desired. Young 


ladies are advised to apply early, as a year is none too | 
long a time in which to prepare or to become familiar | 
Even | 


with the many little points desirable to know, 
if intending candidates do not succeed in attaining a 


requisite degree of proficiency, the actual amount of 


study and the prospect of the prize before them will 


subjects are Advanced | 


Communion Wine and Wine asa 
Beverage. 


R. JOHN ELLIS, of New York, in his 


exhaustive work on the wine question, completely 


recent 


sets aside the positions and arguments of those 
who assume that wine, when mentioned in the Bible, 
means always the fermented juice of the grape, and that 
must, or the unfermented juice of the grape, is not 
wine in any true sense. In answer to the practical 
| questions, Should the Communion be administered in 
unfermented wine, and should such wine be used as a 
beverage by healthy men and women ? the Doctor says: 
“Tf we examine this subject carefully, uninfluenced 
| by preconceived ideas, in the light of the letter of the 
| Word, the testimony of ancient writers, and the 
| sciences of the day, we shall find, from all these 
| sources, but one answer; and that is that either un- 
fermented must or new wine, or unfermented wine 
| alone, is the wine which should be used in this most 
holy ordinance and as a beverage, and never a wine 
| that ‘ biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder,’ 
or a fermented wine. 
“That during the various periods when the Sacred 
Scriptures were written, the ancients prepared and 
| used two kinds of wine—the one unfermented and the 
other fermented—which were both called wine, in the 
Hebrew yayin, in the Greek oinos, and in Latin vinum, 
is beyond question, for we have the testimony of Plato, 
Columella, Pliny, Aristotle, Virgil, Horace, and Plu- 
| tarch that unfermented and unintoxicating wines were 
| prepared and used; and the processes by which such 
wines were prepared and preserved, as described by 
some of the above writers, are the very processes used 
successfully at this day. 
“ We also know that the same kinds of unfermented 
| wines, prepared precisely as the ancients prepared 
theirs, but sometimes called by other names, have 
| been used from their time until the present, and are 
even now somewhat extensively manufactured and 
|used. Many religious societies are using these wines 
for sacramental purposes. Such are the historical 
| facts running parallel with Divine revelation, which 
| cannot be ignored in a fair and intelligent considera- 
tion of this subject. 
“That able philologist, Professor Moses Stuart, 
says: ‘Facts show that the ancients not only pre 
served wine unfermented, but regarded it as of a 
higher flavor and finer quality than fermented wine. 
My final conclusion is this: that whenever the Scrip- 
tures speak of wine as a comfort, a blessing, or a 
| libation to God, and rank it with such articles as corn 
and oil, they mgan—they can mean—only such wine as 
contained no dlcohol that could have a 
tendency ; that wherein they denounce it, prohibit it, 
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and connect it with drunkenness and reveling, they 
can mean only alcoholic or intowicating wine. 

“Tf I take the position that God’s Word and works 
entirely harmonize, | must take the position that the 
case before us is as I have represented it to be.’ 

“If we bear in mind that Palestine is a warm coun- 
try, and how difficult it isin warm weather, even by the 
aid of our strong bottles and casks, to prevent fer- 
mented wine from changing into vinegar, we can 


Looking at this question in the light of human reason, 
|} common sense, and of science, as well as of Divine 
| revelation, is there, can there be, any doubt as to 
which of these two kinds of wine should be used in 
the most holy ordinance of the Church ?” 


The Premiums of 1883 for the New Silk 
Industry. 


readily perceive how much more difficult it must have | 


been for the ancients to preserve, for any considerable 
length of time, fermented wine in their leather bottles, 
earthen jars, and imperfect casks, especially as they 
had no distilled aleohol to add to it. Understanding 
their methods of preparing unfermented wines, as 
described by ancient writers, we can readily see that 
they could have had no difficulty in preserving unfer- 
mented wine, entirely free from alcohol, for years, and 
even for centuries, as they claim to have done. We 
are, therefore, driven to the conclusion that much, if 
not most, of their really old wines were unfermented. 

“ Leaven, and all substances leavened, were strictly 
prohibited in the most holy ordinances of the Jewish 
Church, excepting in the free-will offering and in the 
wave-offering, where the leaven in the bread was de- 
stroyed and the alcohol driven off by heat. And 
many, if not most, of the conforming Jews, even at 
this day, do not use leavened or fermented wine in 
such ordinances, preferring to use wine made from 
raisins when they cannot get other unfermented 
wine, 

“If we examine this subject in the light of science, 
we find that there are two kinds of must or new wine 
-the one unfermenting and the other fermenting 
and that there are two kinds of wine and of old wine. 
The one kind is preserved from fermentation by boil- 
ing, or by settling the substance in which fermentation 
commences, in casks or bottles kept cool in springs o1 
pools of water or in the cool earth or by sulphurization 
or by some of the other processes described by ancient 
and modern writers; the other kind of wine is fer- 
mented wine. These two kinds of wine are entirely 
distinct in their essential chemical composition. Un 
fermented wine contains almost all of the constituents 
which are required to nourish the body of man. Ina 
well fermented wine, all of these nutritious substances 
have been either destroyed, precipitated, changed, or 
polluted by the presence of alcohol, glycerine, vinegar, 
and other substances which are never found in the 
healthy fruit of the vine. In their effects on man— 
when taken into the stomach as beverages—these two 
kinds of wine are as distinct as light is from darkness 
or as good is from evil, Unfermented wine supplies 
the orderly wants of the body, giving substance, 
strength, and health, and it never causes drunkenness, 
nor any specific disease, Fermented wine, on the 
other hand, gives little substance or strength, and 
when used freely, as we use other beverages, it causes 
an unnatural appetite, which healthy duids will not 
satisfy, and then requires to be taken in increasing 
quantities to satisfy the appetite which itself has 
created, and it causes specific diseases as characteristic 
of its chief ingredient, alcohol, as are those caused by 
any other known poison. It hangs out its sign upon 
the face; it shows itself in the haggard frame and 
trembling limbs; it produces gout and many other 
serious and fatal diseases; it interferes with the free- 
dom and rationality of man, by causing mental con- 
fusion, unnatural excitement, drunkenness, and insan- 
ity. To our race as a whole, viewing its effects in the 


past and present on the body and mind, it has proved | 


itself by far the most fearful and deadly poison known 
toman. All this is beyond question ; and even in our 
day, the alcohol contained in fermented wine, beer, 
and distilled liquors is hurting and killing more of 
the human family than all other poisons put together. 


‘Yes, equaling,’ as Mr. Gladstone has asserted, ‘the | 


combined calamities of war, pestilence, and famine,’ 


United States, No. 1328 Chestnut Street, Phila 
delphia, announce that, through the liberality of 
| Messrs. Strawbridge & Clothier, the dry goods mer 
chants, it is enabled for the third time to offer to silk 
culturists the sum of five hundred dollars, to be divided 


Tt Women’s Silk Culture Association of the 


into ten premiuma, as follows 


First Premium, . . $100 Sixth Premium, . . $45 


Second w aa 75 Beventh “ a | 
| Third aa . » 65 Eighth “ meee 
|} Fourth “ . . 60 Ninth a ow 


Tenth ” oe ae 


Fifth “ os &# 

The competition is open to all silk growers residing 
in the United States. The premiums will be awarded 
for the best single pounds of cocoons produced during 
the season of 1885, The lots in competition will be 
carefully tested by a committee of experts; the silk 
will be reeled, and the quality and quantity produced 
will be the bases of award. The distribution of pre 
miums will take place early in the new year, and 
entries must be made not later than December Ist, 
| 1883. The specimens will be shown in glass jars, 
which must be provided by the exhibitors. The 
cocoons for which premiums are awarded will become 
the property of the Association. 


Value of Books. 


N an article giving some hints to young writers, 

Chambers’s Journal offers these suggestions as to 

the office of books in training the mind and fur- 
nishing it for the work of authorship : 

And what will books do for us? Why afe we to 
read them? Not for enjoyment merely; not only in 
order to store the memory with facts, nor even to 
enrich the mind with the thoughts of great men, We 
|read them and we value them for all these reasons; 
but they have a higher use still—namely, the educa- 
tion of the powers, the cultivation of the mind, the 
| formation of the character. ‘ Books,” says Emerson, 
| “are for nothing but to inspire.” The mere transfer- 
| ence of the contents of a book to our own mind will 
| 
| 





do us little good unless the mind, besides receiving, 
acts upon what it receives. The food of the mind, 
| like that of the body, is intended to be digested and 
| assimilated, to nourish, and to result in growth and 
increase of power. If I am to be in no way better 
when I lay down my Plato or my Shakespeare than I 
was when I[ took it up, I will not read it at all. Why 
| should I? But if I have held intercourse with “« 
soul that made my soul wiser,” then, indeed, my time 
| has not been wasted, 
| The amount of reading that is profitable will vary 
| with each individual, since it depends upon the mind’s 
receptivity and power of assimilation. It is of less 
importance to read much than to read wisely and well. 
Wisely—that is, to read exclusively good authors; and 
well—with the reasoning power, the imagination, and 
the affections awake and on the alert. 
We are, then, to read for our own mental and moral 
| eultare; we are not, as a rule, to read in order’ to 





‘| write. It is true that in some cases, such as in prepa- 


| ration for literary work done “ to order,” this is inevit- 
|}able. But all will agree that the best work is not done 
| in this way. It is the subject which we have studied 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


for its own sake, whose interest and value have drawn 
us irresistibly onward, on which we shall be best able 
to write; and this not merely on account of our better 
acquaintance with it, but from the interest which we 
take in it. It is extremely difficult to interest others 
in anything in which we are not interested ourselves. 

Obvious as this consideration appears, it is fre 
quently overlooked, if we may judge by the un 
readableness of much that is printed both in periodi 
cals and books. The writers of such unreadable 
matter may have said to themselves: “ This subject 
will make a magazine article, or even a book ;” they did 
not say: “ This is a subject of interest, of import to man 
kind; we must needs try to make its value as clear to 
others aa it is to ourselves.” This is the spirit in which 
we ought to write. If we cannot show to our fellows 
something that we see, and that they would be the 
wiser and the happier and the better for seeing, we 
need scarcely write at all. 


House-plants in Sick-rooms. 


N a paper read before the Pennsylvania State Medi 
cal Society, Dr. J. M. Anders, of this city, spoke 
of the beneficial influence of plants and flowers in 
sick-echambers. He took the following position : 
First, that plants exhale aqueous vapors with great 
rapidity, the rate being carefully estimated at one 
fourth ounce by weight per square-foot of leaf-surface 
for twelve diurnal hours. Second, through this process 
of transpiration they have the power to inerense the 
humidity of the atmosphere of an apartment to any 
degree that may be desired, by simply regulating the 
amount of leaf-surface. Third, that the vapor emitted 
from plants ia most probably changed and medicated 
to some extent by passing through the plant, and is 
presumed to possess greater sanitary value than ordi 
nary humidity. Fourth, recent experiments by the 
writer, the results of which have not yet been pub 
lished, render it highly probable that flowering plants 
have the power of generating and emitting ozone 
The Doetor recommends to invalids who are confined 
to the house the cultivation of plants, not only as a 
pleasing mental recreation, but as healthful in its 


effecta. 


Cold Drinks. 


of digestion, cold drinks, says the Lancet, are cer 

tainly not always bracing, but, on the contrary, are 
often depressing. It is especially desirable to remem 
ber this fact when the weather is more than commonly 
lowering to the nervous tone of the organism. Even 
though the fluid taken may be what is called stimulat 
ing, the consequence of its being cold is to chill the 
gastric organ and depress the nerve-centres whence it 
derives its supply of nervous force, The peculiar form 
of indigestion in which food is retained an unreason 
able time in the stomach, with the result of flatulence, 
and it may be of irritative reaction on the part of the 
neuralgic pain as a conse 


| F hot drinks are sometimes debilitating to the organ 


nerves of the viscus, and 
quence, is in a large proportion of instances the direct 
effect of persistent chilling of the gastric organ by 
copious draughts of cold drink. 


“Nor every woman can dress well with the most 
reckless expenditure; but a clever woman can dress 
well with intelligent economy and an artistic taste,” 


“Let a man have a fervent love for what is pure 
and just and honorable, let him have a cordial abhor 
rence of what is sensual, mean, tricky, and ungener 
ous, and he will not go far wrong.” 


VOL. LL.—3], 
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DEPARTMENT 143 
The Castor-oil Plant as a Fly Poison. 


A FRENCH botanist (M. Rafford, of Limoges) as 
serts that if a castor-oil plant is placed in a room 
infested with flies they will disappear as if by 
enchantment. He says that in making the experiment 
he found under the castor-oil plant, and on the ander 
surfaee of the leaves, a large number of dead flies, 
He believes that some toxic principle, or essential oil, 
exists in the leaves of this plant which is destructive 
to insect life If this be really so, we have a cheap 
and easy method of ridding our houses of one of their 
chief summer pests. The experiment can be readily 
tried. 


“ Tae doing things with a hearty enthusiasm is often 
what makes the doer a marked person and his deeds 
The most ordinary service is dignified when 
Every employer wants 


effective. 
it is performed in that spirit 


those who work for him to put heart into the toil. He 
soon picks out those whose souls are in their service, 
and gives them evidences of his appreciation. They 
do not need constant watching. He can trust them 


in hisabsence. The places of honor and profit natur 


ally fall to them.” 


Publishers’ Department. 


Terms of Subscription for 1883. 
1 Copy, one year, . ° ° . 82.00 


2 Coples, “ 





| cn) oT 

4 oe - . . ° . ° ° 6.00 

x “ oe and one to club-getter, v.00 

15 ” ia 20.00 

Bae New mubscribers for 1883 will receive, free, the November 
Spec dmen numbers, 10 conta 


and December numbers of 1822 

#~¥F rom four to eight pages of Butterick's fashion illustra 
tions, with prices of patterns, are given in every number 

Be Additions to clubs can always be made at the club rate 

Bait is not required that all the members of a club be at 
the same post-office 

Se Remit by Postal Order, Draft, or Registered Letter 

ae Be very careful, in writing, to give your post-office 
address and also that of your subscribers Always give Town, 
County, and Stat 

Ba Subscribers who wish a change of address must give notice as 
early as practicable after receipt of a number, and in all cases 
before the tenth of Ue moceeding month, aa no change of address 
can be made between the tenth and twentieth of any month. 

Se Borrenicx'’s Parrenne We will send any size 
of Butterick's Patterns to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
price 
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NO ARGUMENTS 8O CONVINCING AS 
FACTS 


The rapidly increasing number of those who have 
obtained relief from pain, or been restored to health, 
by Compound Oxygen, reaching now to many thou 
sands, scattered throughout the whole country, is 
having a wide influence on public sentiment. There 
are no arguments 80 convincing as well-known facts 
If a man or a woman, who has been suffering for 
years from an exhausting disease which no physician 
able to cure, tries a newly discovered 


has been 
brought back to health, the fact 


remedy and is 


| stands as an unanswerable argument in favor of that 


remedy, so far, at least, as this particular case is con 
cerned. A resort to the same remedy in another case 
regarded as “incurable,” and with a like result, adds 
a new and stronger argument in its favor. Accumu 
late similar results to the number of hundreds and 
thousands, and in the widest range of chronic and 
“ desperate " diseases and abandoned cases, and you 
have a weigh of evidence that is irresistible. On this 
weight of indisputable evidence rest the claims of 
Compound Oxygen. 
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It is frequently urged against this Treatment by 
persons who have not made themselves acquainted 
with the natural laws governing its action, that the 
same agent is administered for all diseases—for neu- 
ralgia or catarrh; for rheumatism or consumption; 
for heart disease or bronchitis—that we offer it as a 
universal specific. In their Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, which will be mailed free to any one who will 
write to them for it, Drs, Starkey & Palen, 1109 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, have fully explained the 
nature and action of this remedy, and shown that it 
is not specific to any disease or class of diseases, but 
that it acts directly upon the rervous system and vital 
organs, and thence universally in the whole body. 
It gives new strength and robustness to all the 
life-centres, thus restoring to nature the dominant 
ower and healthy action which had been lost, This 
peing the case, no matter what the disease, or where 
located, it must be gradually ameliorated, and, if the 
central healthy action can be maintained, finally 
cured. Every intelligent and unprejudiced person 
will at once see that if the law of action which is 
claimed for Compound Oxygen be the true one, its 
operation must be universal, and not local or spe 
cific; and that all forms of disease may be reached 
by this agent. And the fact that they are reached, 
and in so large a number of cases relieved, verifies 
the theory of cure and substantiates the claims which 
are made for this new substance as being the most re- 
markahle in ite action of any therapeutic agent yet dia 


covered 


Tue Bakixne Powpers or Pror. Horsrorp have 
attained a remarkable popularity and have won un 
qualified commendation from prominent physicians 
all over the country. These powders supply the phos- 
»yhates required by the system, and contain nothing 
at what is found in wheat. Biscuit, bread, cakes, and 
pastry made with them are healthful and nutritious, 
and can be eaten warm by dyspeptics without the ills 
resulting from the use of common baking powders or 
yeast. 


PURCHASING AND SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, 


We have established a Purchasing and Sup- 
ply Department in connection with our Maga- 
zine, through which any one residing at a distance 


from the city may seoure the services of a person of 


experience, good taste, and judgment in the selection 
and forwarding by mail or express any articles 
that may be desired, such as ladies’? and 
children’s wearing apparel, goods for 
household use and decoration (as fur- 
niture, carpets, and upholstery, china, 
glass, and silver ware, pianos, parlor 
organs, scientific instruments, etc., etc.), 
art materials, whether for painting, 
drawing, or fancy needlework, etc., etc. 
Stamped patterns and designs for needlework and 
various siyles of embroidery will be selected and for- 
warded. The lady in charge of our “Art at 
Home” Department will answer all inquiries in 
regard to style or cost of material for any desired 
article. 
designs for ornamental needlework are 


, 
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Thus, at a comparatively trifling charge, persons at 
a distance from the city can secure the services 
of an experienced and reliable person, 
of good taste and judgment, in the selection 
of any articles they may desire to purchase, getting 
through this person an advantage in the market which 
they would hardly be able to obtain if here and shop- 
ping for themselves. 

Five per cent, will be charged on the price 
of goods ordered and supplied. Where the amount 
purchased is below five dollars, twenty-five cents will he 
the commission on each transaction. No commission 
will be charged for buying paper-stamping patterns o1 
for stamping where the material is furnished. On all 
other purchases the commission as above. 

When samples are requested, twenty-five centa 
must be inclosed. If goods are afterward ordered, 
this sum will be deducted from the bill. 

All inquiries from those who desire to make pur- 
chases will be promptly answered. 

All orders must be @companied by the amount of 
bill, including charges. 

Goods forwarded by express or mail at the pur- 
chaser’s risk. 


Address T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 


227 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Answers to Inquiries. 


(H. R. L.)—Linen lawns are worn a great deal in the 
warm summer months, and are much sought after, as 
the colors are bright and do not fade with any amount 
of washing. Prices from 25 to 50 cents a yard. 


(KR. L. 8.)—Can send a very nice bonnet from $7.00 
upward. Hat from $5.00 upward. The turban hat 
is the most fashionable shape worn this season. 


(L. RK. 8.)—Can furnish you with underoclothes at 
all prices, Chemises with cambric ruffles, as low as 
50 cents; with embroidery, 55 cents ; drawers to match, 
45 cents; skirts, 75 cents; underwaists, 45 cents, and 
at various prices upward, according to quality. In 
fants’ and children’s clothes at the lowest prices. 


(H. D. W.)—A very pretty way to make a wasb- 
dress is to put three deep raffles on the skirt, the top 
one to meet the bottom of the basque, which may be 
tucked down each side of the front and back and made 
loose, so as to be confined with a belt. This is an easy 
/ way and requires no overskirt. 


(G. L.)—We can send you a dress-pattern contain 
ing 4 yards of double-width, French striped novelty 
goods and 4 yards of 42-inch all-wool shooda oloth, 





in light or dark shades, for $7.00. The dress-pattern 
is put up nicely in a box, with a fashion-plate hinting 
| how to make up, 


} (C. H. M.)—We can furnish you with any style 
umbrella from $3.00 up to $12.00. A very good 
| twilled silk, 26 inches, with ivory hook and straight 
handle, will cost you $4.00. 

(C.)—Turkey-red tablecovers come in a variety of 
designs for 75 cents ayard. By thecloth they cost from 


In cases where the materials and appropriate | $2.5) to $4.00, according to size. 


In sending for samples of silk goods, please be ex- 


wanted, she will, if the matter is left to her taste and plicit regarding kinds, colors, and prices, and so avoid 


experience, select both the design and material, 


trouble and delay, 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


HALI’S 


VEGETABLE SICILIAN 


HAIR RENEWER, 


Seldom does a popular remedy win such a strong hold 
upon the public confidence as has HALL’s Hair RENEWER 
The eases in which it has accomplished a complete 
restoration of color to the hair and vigorous health to 
the sealp are innumerable. 


Old people like it for its wonderful power to restore to | 


their whitening locks their original color and beauty 


Middle-aged people like it because it prevents them from | ! 


getting bald, keeps dandruff away, and makes the hair 
grow thick and strong. Young ladies like it as a dress 
ing because it gives the hair a beautiful glossy lustre 
and enables them to dress it in whatever form they wish. 
Thus it is the favorite of all, and it has become so simply 
because it disappoints no one 


Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE WHISKERS 
has become one of the most important popular toilet 
articles for gentlemen’s use 
naturally of an undesirable shade, BuckInGHAM’s Dye is 
the remedy. 
PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & C0., Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all Druggists 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel ofpurity, strength, 
and wholesomeness, Mere economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competifion with the multi- 
tude oflow test, short weight, alum or phosphate powders. 

Sold only in cans. Royal BaKIne PowvER Co., 106 Wall 
Street, New York 


When the beard is gray or | 


HEADACHES 


are generally induced by Indigestion, Foul Stomach, 
Costiveness, Deficient Circulation, or some De- 
rangement of the Liver and Digestive System. 
Sufferers will find relief by the use of 


AYER’S PILLS 


a regular daily 
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Nervous Headache, 
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AYER’S PILLS. 
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Lowell, Mass. 


IDr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Sold by all Druggists 
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PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
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Dealer . 
SEND FOR CATALAN F O HEADQUARTERS 


M&S. C. THOMPSON, 
No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YOrk 


Welcome and Valuable 
FRIEND. 


The undersigned have just publish d for the benefit of 
th@gr patrons and the public in general, a large and ¢. 
pensive Catalogue, pertaining te all eut and indaor game. 
and ali the latest and useful Novelties. It contains 228 lary 
pages, ever 2.000 illustrations, and will be sent by mail fer 
25 cts. PECK & SNYDER, 126-130 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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PEARS’soap 





The famous English Complexion Soap 


Established in London 100 years. 


A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION 
As re nended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, 


Proressor SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


Presta te Koyal College of Surgeons. 


























15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS, 


GioodC “omple xion&NiceHands 


Not! » much to personal appearance as 
a bright ur complexion and a soft skin, with 
these t) st features become attractive, with- 
out them the handsomest are but coldly impressive, 
Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
and « uured loilet ~—. 


-_———:0; 


Pears SOAP 


repared for the delicate skin of ladies 


and ch n and others sensitive to the weather, 
winter orsummer. In England it is pre-eminently 
the con xion Soap, and is recommended by all 


the best horities, as, on account of its emollient, 
non-irritant character, Aedness, Roughness and 
Chappin re prevented, and 4 clear bright appear 
ance an y condition sm par ted and main- 


tained nd a good, healthful and attractive com- 
lexion ensur Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 
beauti! earance, and soothing properties, 
comme t as the greatest luxury of the toilet, 


Its durability and consequent economy is 
remarkabl 


THE BEST DRUCCISTS SELL IT. 





Mrs. LANGTRY.—From « PHOTOGRAPH BY VAN DER WEYDE LONDON, 




































lp THE GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1676. 


Stem \ STANDARD BAKER'S 
\ A 


SOR) siLk CHOCOLATES 


Daker's Premium Chocolate, the by 
or THE 


paration of plain ch te for tars I- 
WORLD |! 





ily use. —~ Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the exeess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids, — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, aaa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourlats,— 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chi 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, « 
inos! excellent article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


w. BAKER & t & COw 





2 on © ering w or D 
$ who earnestly desire relief, | can 
hoger a means of Permanent and Pos- 

Cure. A Home Treatment, No 
a. for consultation by mail. Valua- 
ble Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc- 
tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
Address Rev. T, P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


THE HUMAN LOC OCOMOTIVE 


should be carefully engineered, otherwise it may run off the 
track of life atany moment, To kee pits delicate internal 
machinery in perfect trim, or to put it in good working con- 
dition when out of order, is the peculiar province of 


TA RRANT’S 


> EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


The thoroughness with which it cleanses without trritating 
the bowels, the tone and vigor which it imparts to the 
stomach, its a ape tizing effects, ite cooling, refreshing opera- 
tion in fever, t relief itaffords in headac he, its antibilious 
properties, and ‘its superior meri[s asa general corrective, 
justify the assertion that it is, beyond ali comparison, the 
most valuable family medicine of the age, Sold by all 


druggists 


ARTISTIO PATTERNS, 3 
SMEROIDERY AND PALITENG| |PEARLS +i THE . MOUTH 


Apple Blossoms, Wild Roses, Pansies. 
Calla, Baster and Water Lilies, Field 
| Daisies, Mountain Ash. Pusehias, Forget 
me tots, Marigoidsa, Butter Cups, Lilies 
ofthe Valley, Peoples, Corn Flower, Tulips, 
Cowsltip Cat Talls, Storks, Birds, &e., 
@asily transferred to plush, felt, silk, satin, 
*, Ules, placques, pannels, &c., for 
r Euarcipery, Ten elecant 

patterns, with powder, distribut 
and Instractions sent post-paid for 
*.. 9& patterns for 81,00, 
Also flook she vwing In reduced size OO 
‘ of our newest DemGns OS cents, 

MANUAL OF NEEDLEWORK, a book of 100 pages, giving 
Pain and Intelligent directions for doing all kinds of plain 
and fancy needlework, lnciuding the various kindsof artistic 
Rmbroidery, Knitting, Netting, Tattin, Crocheting, Lace 
Making, Darned Net Work, Rug Making, &c., wy op A i 
wstrated. Price post-paid, ®& cents; rer or _o .00, 
The two books and set of ten patterns fer ~~ 
Address, PATTEN PUBLISHING CO 

a7 Barclay s., vet York. 




















































iF ae WANT 





“The most popular and sat- 








eraceory p — Sy 13° Klee 0: ———10! 10; ——— 301 & fo: weer 20: ——-:0:-——_:0 
gance of Form,” be ewe | | BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE | 
and get ot ——~10: ——~:0: to! #lo: 10! ————- :0:-———:0 


Madame Foy’s Improved ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


cm’ SOZODONT 
Ce. | 





and the SWEET. 
It is particularly adapted tartar thé tecth and prevents decay. ° 
bo the me sent style of dress. | , SOLD BY PRUGGISTS. 
Price b il $1. Agi: FOY. HAR: on | er Soca” RE aoa 
crs. ice by ma 0. ’ Large, Fancy Advertising Cards, all different, 
& CO., New Haven, Conn 100 8: -centstamps, CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 
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“OMPOUND OXYGEN, 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


A SAFE REMEDY. ! 


To those who have never used the Compound | 
Oxygen Treatment, and who are debating the ques- | 
tion as to whether they shall give it a trial or not, 
we offer it as un entirely safe remedy, If no benefit 
should be received (@ cause of rare occurrenee), no 
harm will be done, There will be no shock to the 
system; no weakening of the vital forces; no legacy 
of evil, as when crude drugs are taken, It does not 
cure one’ disease by substituting another, which | 
often is less curable than the one whose action it 
suspends, As we have sald in our Treatise,’ It con- 
tains no médicament, unless the elements of pure 
nirare medicines; and itsadministration introduces 
into the body nothing which the system does not 
welcome as a friend, necept with avidity, appropri- 
ate as entire homogencous to itself, and claim as 
itaown birthrieht, 

In this freedom from all shocka, exhausting reac- 
tions, or drug-polsoning the Compound Oxygen | 
Treatment stands alone, with the single exception | 
of that acdininistered by the homaopathic school of 
medicine, It never leaves a patient in a worse con- 
dition than that in which it found him, but always 
in’some simaller or larger degree better. Lt senda its) 


the foundation of oar Treatment, and is the one 
upon which Homcaopathy also rests, Any other 
method of cure is actacking effects and not causes, 
and in all of its varied forms is more or leas hurtful 
to the body. ‘That disastrous results to health follow, 
in a large number of cases, the administration ot 
crude drags by physiclansis-too well knewn, There 
is scarcely a person in any community who cannot 
int you to some relative, friend, or neighbor who 
sa sufferer from this cause, Many of these have 
been wounded past reeovery, and doomed to a life 
of suffering and weary invalidism, Of this class are 
large numbers of our patients, and they are the most 
diMcult to help; but even these find, with few ex 

ceptions, a measure of rellef under the effects of our 
Treatment, and many of them, when there is enough 
vitality remaining, come slowly back along the road 
to health. Could anything show more conclusively 
that our Treatment is based on the true law of cure 
viz.: that which regards causes and not effects; 
which goes to the internal seat and origin of disease, 
instead of attacking with violence the suffering 
body and reducing its strength; nay, worse, setting 
up within tt, in too many Instances, a new disease | 
which may prove a@ worse enemy than the one 

sought to be dislodged? 


subtie agent to the Invisible centres of life, where 
diséases originate through Obstructions In the first 
wonderfully minute organic forms which receive 
life from the oul, and removes the obstractions 
which were hindering its perfect reception and dis- 
vensation to the whole body. These removed, the 
nfluent life descends agaig, and health ts restored, 
This is the simple philosophy of cure which lies at 

} 


ARRESTING THE PROGRESS OF DIS- 
EASE AFTER IT HAS MADE SE- 
RIOUS INROADS UPON THE 
VITAL SYSTEM, 


There is one thing in our Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment to which we have repeatedly called attention, 
viz.: its action in arresting the progress of disease. 


The testimony of patients on this head Is, with rare 
exceptions, uniform. No matter how great the suffer- 
ing and exhaustion, the cases are few in which an 





Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent , 


almost immediate amelioration of the worst symp 
toms does not take place on commencing the use of 
this Treatment, and so long as it is continued the 
pationt generally flads himeelf ina better and more 
comfortable position than before, 

It will often happen that the vital system haa be- 
come 80 exhausted by disease that restoration to 
health is impossible But,in the large number of 
“incurable” cases which from year to year come 
into our hands, the Instances are few in which the 
rapid progress of disease is not stayed and the pa 
tient’s life prolonged and made comparatively com 
fortable, Too often it oceurs that, in disappoint- 
ment because a hoped-for cure is not speedily made, 
the Treatr..ent is given up ane the cal chances for 
a few more years of life abandoned 

If nothing more is gained from the Treatment 
than a fair measure of relief from suffering, surely 
that Is worth having, and something to be thankful 
for; but when to this is added an arrest, more or 
leas complete jp the progress of a wasting disease, 
the gain must e regarded as beyond price, Bueh a 
result we can confidently promise if patients of this 


| class will put themselves under our care, communi- 


cate with us regularly as to their condition, and 
atrictly follow our advice in using the Treatment, 


ARRESTING TH& PROGRESS OF 
DISEASE IN ITS EARLIER 
STAGES. 

If the progress of disease can be arrested through 
the agency of Compound Oxygen after it has made 
serious inroads and the vital forces Impaired, how 
much more readily must this be done while disease 
is yet only in its earlier stages. In cases where the 
lungs are threatened, a prompt use of this vitalizing 
Treatment. will, with scarcely an exception—we 
might say without an exception—ward off the 
attack. Soin the beginning of almost any disease, 
which, if saffered to get a lodgement, might progress 
until it gained a chronic condition. Asthma, pneu- 
monia, bronchitis, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous 
weakness, and, in fact, nearly all diseases may be 
checked on their first presentation; and not only 
this, be held permanently in check if, whenever 
from any cause signs of their return become appar- 

ent, the Oxygen Is at once resorted 40 

To keep well is far safer and more comfortable 
than to get well, But to keep well in our variable 
and trying climate, and under the conditions of ex- 
posure, fatigue, and exhausting overwork to whieh 
so large a portion of our people are subjected, is a 
dificult and almost impossible thing. The waste of 
vitality which is constantly going on naturally dis- 
poses the system to the contraction of diseases, the 
germs Of which may be lurking in the atmosphere, 
or to the baleful effect which may follow some change 
in itsdrganic condition. How to meet thesechanger, 
which manifest themselves tn morbid conditions of 
the body, is a problem to which the best minds in 
the profession have long been directed, So far, no 
agent has been discovered which so certainly and 
quickly supplies the lost vitality which accompanies 
the conditions referred to as Compound Oxygen, 

A Treatment kept in the house and used when 
there is a feeling of physical or nervous depression, 
or when there are indications of a cold or any 
marked disturbance of the health, will, in most 
cases, restore the vital equilibrium and save some 
member of the furmily from a spell of sickness more 


ior leas severe, 


free of charge. It contains a history of the dis- 


covery, nature, andaction of this new remedy, and a record of many of the remarkable results 


which have so far attended its use. 


Also sent free, *‘Health and Life,’ a quarterly record of cases and cures under the Compound 


Oxygen Treatment, in which will be found, as r 


eported by patients themselves AND OPEN FoR 


VERIFICATION, more remarkable results in a single period of three months than all the medical 


journals of the United States can show in a ycar, 
Depostrory ON Pactric Coast.—H, BE. Ma 


thews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 


California, will fll orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


.KEY, A.M., M.D, 


G, R, STAI 
*"ALEN, Ph. B., M. D, 


G, E, PA 


1109 and 1111 Girard St, (Sdwen Ctestut& Market), Phila., Pa. 



































